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MODERN PERSEOUTION. 


SEVERAL incidents have occurred of late, 
some of which have been recorded in our own 
‘columns, and others have made their appear- 
ance in recent discussions of the Oongrega- 
tional and Baptist Unions, which converge 
towards a conclusion not at all agreeable. The 
sacerdotal exclusiveness of the Established 
Ohurch is taking a more decidedly social hue. 
The spirit of excommunication, which almost 
always inspires a Ohurch body lifted into a 
position of superiority to other Church bodies, 
so far as regards ecclesiastical things, is gradu- 
ally enveloping in its flame a much wider 
extent of our social economy. The game of 
the Establishment is now being played, not 
merely circa sacra, but circa secula. In other 
words, it appears that there is a revived ten- 
dency to stamp out Dissent, wherever there 
seems to be a chance of so doing, by excluding 
it from the ordinary rights of untainted citizen- 
ship—of taming it by the starving process; and 
thereby coercing it into submission, or of 
employing what may be called the extreme 
rights of property, in lieu of the immediate in- 
junctions of Church authority, to overbear the 
testimony which men are disposed to give in 
fayour of freedom of conscience as against 
ecclesiastical arrogance. This tendency shows 
itself, of course, mainly in the rural districts, 
and in those secluded walks of life in which 
public opinion seldom shows itself. It is not 
in the proper sense f the word a conspiracy. 
It does not, inthe ma ority of instances, violate 
the law of the land. But it seems to be a 
common understanding among the supporters 
of the State Church that the state of things has 
arrived at a pass in which the use of every 
weapon, aggressive and defensive, morally 
legitimate or illegitimate, to stay the growth 
and activity of Dissent, has become, not only 
permissible, but imperative, and that con- 
science, as well as expediency, prescribes a 
course of harsh and despotic exclusiveness in 
managing the ordinary affairs of social life. 

We are not disposed to whimper over this. 
We simply enter our protest against it as a 
species of persecution. But we are not sur- 
prised at it. We have often indicated our 
expectation that we should have to encounter 
such a state of affairs. What may be described 
as the world’s form of Christianity” is not 
likely to be overcome until the world has used 


on ite behalf and for its maintenance all the 
forces which it has at its command. Perhaps 
we have not yet seen the worst of this kind of 
thing. Fashion is never tender-hearted, 
especially as N regards religious differences. 
It is essentially selfish, as it is essentially vain. 
It is always jealous of its position, more so than 
of its aptitude to do good, and it carries this 
jealousy into any and every domain in which it 
has privileges to please its taste, or the power to 
enforce its authority. 

We have adverted to this change of front (if, 
indeed, it may be described as a change, and 
not merely an extension) far lees with a view to 
rebuke those who are taking part in it, than to 
confirra the courage of those who, one 


and wo, | Way or another, are its victims. Seach 


tactics, it may be observed, have never suoc- 
ceeded. You may trample men, actually or 
metaphorically, inte the dust, but if they be 
faithful men you cannot thereby extinguish the 
truths of w they are the exponents. Not 
even the social tyranny can do more than 
temporarily diminish the influence which their 
fidelity imparts to the principles they uphold. 
In the subtlest possible way the mossage 
which they have taken upon themselves to pro- 
claim passes by every grosser obstacle which is 
intended to confine it. The very fragrance 
which exhales from that which has been morally 
crushed perfumes the neighbourhood in which 
the evil deed has been done. The fire 
which has been apparently stamped out 
in one region bursts forth with increase? 
intensity in another. What is lost in 
a material point of view speedily makes its 
reappearance in a brighter, because more 
spiritual, phase of activity. It was so when 
the Gospel won its may against all the severi- 
ties of the old Pagan World. It was so when 
the Reformation achieved its triumphs against 
the harshest opposition of the Roman See. 
And it will be so against those more modern 
forms of persecution which property, fashion, 
and legal status and authority can bring to 
bear against the advocacy of ‘‘a Free Church 
in a Free State.” 
The method of warfare which is now being 
adopted to raise the Establishment above the 
reach of opposition is not only ineffectual in 


itself, but is likewise deleterious and weakening 


to such as resort to it. Thrioe is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just.” To fight with 
weapons which conscience cannot bless is to 
induce habits which, in the long run, tend to 
feeblencss. The great movements of society 
seldom follow for auy great length 7 time 1.4 
aries of any particular section of it. 
—— at last overbears the particular. The 
general sense of justice becomes stronger than 
the attachment to the claims of privilege. 
Englishmen especially will soon come to see 
that this is not the way in which the contro- 
versy between the State Church and its oppo- 
nents ought to be settled; and as they see this 
and express it, men will be more and more 
ashamed, even for expediency’s sake, to sanc- 
tion it. The darkest hour precedes the 
dawn.” The squirearchy which is now blindly 
led by the clergy will, after a while, discern 
its humiliating position, and will probably 
resent it. That there will be any tendency to 
declare in favour of Dissent we do not believe 
—we do not even wish. The temper for which 
we look will, we hope, be one in favour of the 


freedom of the human mind in all matters 


relating to the conscienos, and a manly deter- 
mination not to allow any force but that of 
reason to be employed in setting aside its deci- 
sions. How long it will be before this con- 
summation devoutly to be wished” will be 
realised we will not conjecture. But of one 
thing we are quite sure, that just in proportion 
to the fidelity of Liberationists when things are 
at their worst will be the speediness and extent 
of their triumph when the cloud resting upon 
them shall begin to pass away. 


THE OHUROH ASSOCIATION IN 
DESPAIR, 


Tux proceedings of the autumnal conference 
of the Ohurch Association, held at Olifton last 
week, appear to have consisted entirely of a 
series of jeremiads on the subject of Ritualism. 
The tone was one of abject despondency 
throughout. The desire of the natural man for 
flowers and music, and pictures, and carvings ; 
the levity of the ‘‘ butterflies among the aristo- 
cracy”; the cupboard love of the lowest class 
for Ritualistio gifts and alms; the ponderous 
inefficiency of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act; the wickedness of adulterous alliances 
between Evangelicals and Ritualists in special 
mission movements; the poison distilled into 
the minds of children in boys’ and girls’ 
schools, and even in some Sunday-schools ” :— 
all were bewailed with dolorous sighs and 
patient griof. But with one exception we do 
not find the record of any bold or manly pro- 
posal for a remedy. Admiral Sir James Suli- 


van, with sailor-like bluntness, declared that 


‘‘the time would come, dot’ for secession, but 
for the Evangelical clergy and laity as one 
body to go for disestablishment, as it would be 
better to have a free disestablished Protestant 
church than an established Roman one.” But 
we do not find that his suggestion was regarded 
as practical or even serious. The poor Associa- 
tion was reduced to the helpless mood ef David 
when he exclaimed, ‘All these things are 
against me.” And indeed the whole of the 
papers and speeches may be summed up in these 
spiritless words. 

Pusillanimous complaints, on the part of 
men who have a remedy at hand but do not 
dare to employ it, are calculated to move con- 
tempt rather than sympathy. They suggest 
obvious doubts as to the sincerity of grief and 
indignation which hug the conveniences of a 
situation so closely, that they permit no direct 
assault on the evils involved. If we have 
spoken lightly of the gloom that hung over this 
lugubrious conference, it is because we believe 
it to have sat very lightly on the majority of 
those assembled. Our own opinion of Ritual- 
ism, of its treachery to truth, patriotism, and 
family life, is too well knowu to need reitera- 
tion here. But we lose patience with the 
unmeaning chatter which forms the whole 
contribution of these Association moeotings 
towards averting a dread national calamity. 
They appeal to the Protestant foel- 
ing of the country,” and at the same time 
they glorify with bliod fanaticism a State 
machinery of religion, which was contrived 
originally for the very purpose of stamping out 
‘the Protestantism of the Protestant religion 
They ory to their dear brethren outside the 
pale of privilege for help, and when they want, 
like Mr. Valpy at Clifton, to invent a peculiarly 


offensive epithet for their intestine foes, they 
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style them not only law-breakers, but — 
0 — borror!—“ Dissenters doubly distilled.” 
They cackle like an old hen over an addled egg, 
when they have ited a futile Act in the 
Statute-book ; and they hold up their hands in 
pious deprecation of the ‘‘ political Dissenter,” 
who would improve it by another Act a little 
more drastic and eff They rub away at 
the outside of the cup and platter, the forms 
and ceremonies, the gestures and genuflexions, 
which are odious to their eyes; but they dare 
not touch the inward rottenness, the Ritualistic 
implications, and the sacerdotal tensions, 
imbedded in the Prayer-book, by which the 
corruptions they p to deplore are in- 
evitably What does it matter that 
— forbid a man to lift a — above his head, 
and allow him only to raise it to his forehead, 

dime they dare not prohibit 
the members of his con - 
in his school, that the 


of the Church on. But 
the sincerity of feeble conventionalism is one 
— 2 the sincerity of deep conviction is 
another, The one ories pathetically amidst a 
desecrated shrine, ‘‘The temple of the Lord, 
the temple of the „the temple of the Lord 
are these. The other goes out into the wilder- 
ness to make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God.“ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” And till men gather grapes of thorns 
and figs of thistles, we shall to rd 
inconsistency, moral cowardice, and worldly 
expediency, as the result of moral earnestness 


If any one thinks this lan unchari- 
table, him * 4 complaints made 
at Clifton about Ri ic abuse of ele- 
mentary schools, with the enthusiastic sup- 
— givon by the Evangelical olergy to Lord 

don’s Act of last session for nipping 
Nonoonformity in the bud. The Rev. U. H. 
Davis, we are told, argued that the mischief 
was going on in echools for children. He is 
quite right. There are districts in London 
where the parents of the neighbourhood protest 
against being compelled to send their children 
to the Church school because of this very 
‘** mischief.” But the efforts of the School 
Board to provide a school more suitable have 
been denounced and thwarted in every ible 
manner. Unless we are greatly, taken, 
there have not been wanting Evangelical 
brethren of the Rev. C. H. Davis who, in suc 
cases, have zealously helped to protect the mis - 
chief“ of which he complains. But we should 


anything like conscious hypocris 


like to know what he thinks of Lord Sandon's 


Act. would require him to favour 
every effort for ite speedy repeal. But amongst 


the who si and ed in concert 
with hie over 5 „Imischief,“ there were 
certainly many who welcomed that culmination 
of sectarian injustice as a heavy blow to 
the j Now, tare we 
to think of men who affect dismay at the pro- 
gress of Ritualism in these schools, and who 
yet, for the sake of a momentary triumph over 
political ots and denominational rivals, 
applaud a law which forces the children of rural 
Diesen ters into these very seminaries of sacer- 
dotalism? The very best we can say of them 
is, that they are a spectacle of moral vacillation 
and intellectual weakness, hardly more credi- 
table to the Establishment than the insolent 
sacerdotalism which they ineffectually denounce 
and most effectively foster. 

It is a melancholy conclusion—but this 
Church Association drives us to it—that there 
is no hope of effective resistance to 
Ritualism on the of the Evangelical clergy. 
They will preach, and they will groan, and they 
will lift up their eyes more in self-appreciation 
than in appeal to heaven. But will not 
do themselves, and they will not, if they can 
help it, let others do, the only thing that can be 
of the slightest avail. If we say the only 
thing,” it is not intended to deny that there 
are many half-remedies which an earnest Evan- 
gelical party would certainly try at once. Be- 
lieving, as they do—or say they do—in the 
duty of the Government to save the souls of the 
poople, they are surely bound to supplement 

he Public \ N Act by a Public 
Preaching Regulation Bill. But we all know 
very well what that means; and so do they. 
Therefore they dare not do it. Nor is it the 
Evangelical clergy alone who are smitten with a 
moral paralysis just now. However it may be 
explained, whether through faithlessness, where 


ä 


national education is concerned, to their avowed 
principles of religious equality and the neces- 
city of spiritual to use the Bible aright, or 
whatever may be the cause—certain it is that 
the Nonconformists of the present day are 
tolerating insolences of Popery and prelacy 
such as would have driven their Puritan 
fathers to arms. Nay, it may even be that 
the one possible remedy will come too late. 
The noxious plant, nurtured under the shelter 
of the Establishment, is rapidly becomin 
strong enough to flourish in the open air. An 
as soon as the Ritualists are sure of this, they 
eae disestablishment ; they will face 
isendowment ; will manipulate the process 
with Jesuitical ski Then, having attained 
their ends, they will dismiss the meek-spirited 
— — with one final kick, to flounder for 
a while as a warning to the world on the weak- 
ness of faith, without works to match. And, 
finally, the outwitted Nonconformists will have 
to begin with weary labour to lay again in 
the land the first principles of the doctrine of 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY ON 
DISENDOWMENT. 


The article on Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment” in the ourrent number of the British Quar- 
terly is of so important and opportune a character 
that we have thought it desirable to withold it for 
separate description. The section relating to dis- 
establishment is mainly introductory, and may be 
passed over with the remark that it deals with effect 
with the argument that disestablishment would be 
followed by an increase of Sacerdotalism. Here, 
however, the writer anticipates himself by referring 
to the sentiment which should guide the settlement 
of this question—a sentiment which has often been 
expounded upon the Liberation platform and in 
these pages. He argues that respect, even 
beyond what strict justice might demand, should 
be paid to the feelings and interests of those who 
must suffer by it. Christian principle and generous 
sentiment would dictate such conduct in any case, 
but in the divided state of public opinion, and in 
view of the strength which the Establishment pos- 
sesses, a sound policy imperatively demands it.” 
Further, however, it is remarked, that any pro- 
posals which are to have a chance of being adopted 
should not only satisfy the national conscience by 
their essential motive, but that they should appeal 
to the popular imagination by their complete- 
ness. ” 

Having laid down these general principles, the 
author proceeds to discuss some possible schemes 
of disendowment, and to express his own judgment 
as to what should be done. Mr. Hopgood’s pro- 
posala, published in the Contemporary Review, and 


h | since republished as a pamphlet, are rejected. Mr. 


Hopgood, as is stated, shrinks from the idea of the 
violent wrench from the past which immediate dis- 
endowment and even disestablishment would. in- 
volve. His plan is one of “‘ painless extinction ” 
—allowing the bishops and clergy to die off and no 
successors to be appointed. It is judged that, ac- 
cording to this plan, it would take forty years to 
complete the work of disestablishment. Mr. Hop- 
good’s critic holds that even the whole body of 
Church defenders would be opposed to this plan, 
end that there is no warrant for the 
belief that the Anglican clergy or laity would take 
the same pleasant view of it as that taken by Mr. 
Hopgood, for it would still ultimately deprive 
their Church of the unjust supremacy they so highly 
prize,” while it is perfectly certain that the 
attacking force would be materially weakened as 
soon as it became evident that even success would 
not produge immediate and perceptible change.” 
The Establishment, it is held, would remain much 
the same as it is, and Nonoonformists would still be 
branded as Nonconformists, and they might properly 
demand that they should not be doomed to endure 
the same wrong for another generation. Besides, 
when the sentiment in favour of disestablishment 
„has acquired the momentum without which any 
success is impossible, it is idle to suppose that its 
victorious course will be arrested by such a conces- 
sion.” Asa practical objection to this scheme, it is 
further shown that money would at once have to 
be raised to compensate the patrons, while Angli- 
cans would be seizing every pretext for reopening 
the question. Injustice, also, would be done to the 
Church itself, which, under such circumstances, 
could not be properly organised ; insuperable diffi- 
culties of jurisdiction would arise, while the neces- 
sary retention of the Ritualists in the Establish. 
ment would prevent any co-operation of the 
Evangelicals. 

Having disposed of this scheme, the writer pro- 
ceeds to refer to the precedent of the Irish Church 


Disestablishment Act. Excepting its unsatisfactory 
operation in many respects—which are enumerated 
it is to be considered, after all, that it is only the 
loss of money which the State has suffered, while on 
the other hand it has been able to establish perfect 
religious equality.” The more that Act is studied 
the more one is ‘‘ struck with the evidences of high 
statesmanship which it bears throughout,” and asa 
measure of disestablishment, it is hard to see how 
it could be improved.” It is only the terms of dis- 
endowment which need revision. The fact is re- 
cognised that the results of disendowment in Ireland 
have created a strong prejudice against the idea of 
disestablishment amongst many Liberal politicians ; 
but, while there isno reason why the money of the 
nation should be squandered, that is a small matter 
compared with other evils that are threatened. 
Regarding, at this point, the possible establishment 
of a clerical body, it is objected — 

We admit, indeed, that if the clergy were to be 
treated as though they were the Church, and an amount 
of compensation given to the clerical body, or even to a 
Church body in which the clergy were predominant, 
which would render them independent of their congre. 


gations, things might remain as bad as they are—worse 
they could hardly be. But unless the laity of the 


Church, in their blind opposition to disesta ment, 
are content to play into the hands of the priesthood, 
such an t could never be made. Noncon- 


formists, so far from being disposed to this, would 
rather wait for disestablishment until public opinion 
was so educated as to render it impossible. 

The great mistake, it is urged, in the disestablish - 
ment of the Irish Charch was the recognition and 
construction of a Church body. Here one of the 
principles of future disendowment is involved :— 

The creation of such a body introduced an entirely 
new element, in fact, involved the establishment of a 
new Church; and were so evil a precedent followed in 
this ccuntry, the consequences would, in all . 
be much worse than they have been in Ireland. 0 
have been told again and again, and we are extremely 
thankful for the reminder, that the Church of England 
has no corporate interests; and this statement, resting 
on avthority like Dr. Freeman's, suggests the princip'e 
on which any act of disendowment should proceed. 
There is no single corporation to which the ecclesi- 
astical property of the country belongs, and it would 
be an act of gratuitous folly for the Legislature to 
create or even recognise one, and eutor into dealings 
with it as to any rights which it may be supposed to 
— as ropresenting those who adbere to the 

octrine and ritual at present prescribed by the Act of 
Uniformity. 
After some references to Mr. Harwood, this idea is 


repeated in another form :— 

It is clear that when the State resolves to do away 
with a National Church, the Episcopalians who now 
belong to that community bave no legal right to regard 
themselves as a disinherited body, to whom adequate 
compensation should be made. o nation would un- 
doubtedly rise above a technical view of this kind, and 


looking at facts as they are, would the equi- 
table claims which might be urged on of those 
“who had | ly increased the property of a national 
institution. But we should demur y to the pro- 


cedent of the Irish Church ore followed, or to ops 
or to Convocation being treated as representatives of a 
Church entitled to compensation. It may be that the 
Episcopalians may choose to place ves under the 
rule of their present bishops an clergy, but this should 
be their own volun act. The existing hierarchy 
is that of the National Church. The L has no 
right to impose it upon any new Church which may 
come into existence when the present system has been 
abolished. 

Next come the conditions of any wise and equi- 
table” settlement of this question. The first is 
the recognition of the fact that the property con- 
sists of separate estates belonging to a number of 
corporations. The patrons must claim a fair 
market value for their property, assessed on the 
most rigid business principles :— 

It is not a case in which any regard should be pai: 
to a sentimental unwillingness to part with a venerable 
heirloom, The nation deems it to put an end toa 
system to which it has hitherto given its warrant, and 
is bound, both by justice and precedent, to purchase 
the property which it is resolved to sequestrate, or, 
rather, to annihilate. But further it is not called upon 
to go. It is not to be deterred from a great reform 
because, in some of its incidents, it will be unpleasant 
to those who are pleased with the notion that they have 
territorial rights over the souls as well as the bodies of 
men; nor have they a right to expect compensation for 
the wound inflicted on their dignity by the withdrawal 
of this prerogative. 

Following these come the clergy, who might, at 
first, seem to be entitled to be left in the enjoy- 
ment of their incomes for their lives. It has been 
urged, however, that men who are in their prime 
cannot expect such favourable terms. They would 
be freed from all obligations of ministerial service, 
and would be at liberty to form any new engage- 
ments, and, therefore, all demands would be 
satisfied if the compensations to those of the clergy 
who are in the fulness of their strength were in an 
ascending scale according to their age.” The writer, 
however, is in favour of allowing the clergy their 
incomes for their lives. He adds :— 


If it appear to some needlessly generous, it should bo 
remembered that the loss of status will itself be 
esteomed a humiliation, and probably create bitter re- 
sontment, which it assuredly is not desirable to A 
vate by inflicting, if not absolute pecuniary loss (and in 
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many cases there must be this), at all events great un- 

certainty and anxiety. We should not be afraid of 

showing an excessive liberality to individuals, provided 

it is not abused 80 as to de endowment for a new 

Church. Our battle is against a system, 

individuals, for the assertion and de 
principle, rather 


great than for the redistribution of a 
national estate. We shall not be greatly troubled even 
though the t race of are in a - 
niary sense by the change, and, should infinitely 


profer that this were the cave thaa that they should be 
eft with any ground for complaint that justice to the 
Nonoonformists and the nation had been secured only 
by inflicting serious hardship upon them. 


A strong objection to this settlement, however, is 
noticed, Episcopalians might complain that as it 
would leave the clergy free to decline all services 
and be continued in their fall income, it would be 
unfair to the congregations. It is corsidered how- 
ever, that this objection might be practically over- 
come, 

The parishionere should have the control of 
buildings and endowments, — 

To 

. or endowmnots, belong 
to the several 


es. The surplus fund whic 
would remain after the satisfaction of all reasonable 


II 


P 
from w 1 ht 0 moro. 
The ele — in any case s cud be lel, nod one 
m to ve ov a 
pation in the — of neh 9 
parish churches it is submitted that 
they might be entrusted to a representative 
parochial board.” The idea of selling them is 
decisively rejected. It ‘‘ could hardly be enter- 
tained by any one who has a true conception of the 
intensity of the feeling which has gathered round 
these venerable edifices,” and it would increase the 
fierceness of the strife. It is judged that in 
nineteen cases out of twenty the parishioners would 
appropriate them to the Episcopal Church. That 
probable result does not disturb the writer. 


The Cathedrals and few other churches, which, 
though not actually cathedrals, are of the rame class, 
should be exempted from the application of the 
above] law. Idey are national and monumental 

ildings, which the nation ought to retain in its own 


hand, caring for their and determining the 
uses to which they shall be applied, : 


Modern Endowments, it kas been supposed, are 
held by a different tenure from the older endow- 
ments. These, it has been argued, must be the 
property of the Anglican Church. The writer sees 
no validity in the argument, and holde that no dis- 
tinction can be maintained between the two kinds 
of property. Having shown this, however, it is 
added: 

At the same time overy one must feel that, whatever 
be the actual law, these creations of modern benevo- 
lence cannot equitably be dealt with on the same princi- 


es as the foundations of medisval times. Where the 
4 are living, the obvious course would be to gire 


them the right of disposing of that which the 
given, and the same privilege might be extended to 
their immediate heirs. Where the donors are dead, or 


where the churches have been built by subscription, 
there seems no better plan than to give the congre- 
gations the buildings, and probably the endowments 
also, or rather the surplus which would remain after 
satisfying the claims of the patrons and the incumbents, 


The article concludes as follows :— 


All tions for the present must be tentative, and 
we hope that the promised scheme of the Liberation 
Society will be of this character. Nothing would be 
more unwise than to lay down an elaborate scheme in 
any formal manner, and the prudence with which the 
work of the Society hus always been conducted inspires 
the confidence that it will make no such attempt. But 
the time has arrived when the coustry should bave 
some idea of the * lines on which a plan of dis- 
endowment should be constructed. 

We shal! have done something if we have shown that 
Noncooformists have no sectarian feeling to gratify, 
and still less any sectarian interest to promote, in the 
settlement; and that their desire is to see a proper 
jealousy and watchfulness over the rights of the nation, 
united with the most rous eration for those 
who have come, from the lengthened tenure of a t 
national estate which their Church has enjoyed, to 

it as her own property. We cannot so far con- 
sult this feeling as to — a system of injustice 
out of deference to it, but our endeavour should be to 
make the redress of a long standing wrongas inoffensive 
as possible. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS. 


Of Mr. Gordon’s work last week in North Notts, 
the Nottingham and Midland Counties Express 
reports as follows :—‘‘ On Monday evening last Mr. 
J. H. Gordon, author of ‘Thoughts for the Mil- 
lion,’ &c., delivered a lecture in the British School- 
room, Sutton-in-Ashfield, the subject being 
‘Objections to the connection of the Church with 
the State.’ He very ably and forcibly maintained 
his objection on religious, ecclesiastical, political, 
financial, and social grounds. The Rev. T. B. 
Adin presided, and was supported by a large and 
enthusiastic audience, who frequently applauded 
the lecturer, and at the close carried an approving 
resolution. On the following Tuesday evening Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the Baptist chapel, Kirkby 
Folly, on the Disestablishment and disendowment 
of the State-Charch.’ He, as usual, stated that as 


— — 


— 


a Christian Church or religious institution the 
Liberation Society did not seek to interfere, but 
— as a State Establishment, or d ent of 
civil service. The Rev. C. Barker There 


Aspects 
Liberation Question,’ in which he showed it was 
for the people to say whether the State-Church 
should be 1 1 not. There was n 
a good audience, and a hgoing resolution in 
favour of disestablishment ani ——— was 
carried. A vote of thanks to Mr. T. Hardy for 
presiding terminated the — We should 
not omit to mention that Messrs. y, Callen, 
and Shillito attended as a deputa from the 
Nottingham committee, and that at all the above 
meetings Mr. Wiiliam Straw, the district agent, 
enrolled several new members. 
DaRtinoton.—Morx Riottnc.—On Friday even- 
ing Mr. Gordon was announced to hold his adjourned 
meeting in 8 ype oe and continue his review of 
recent Church addresses. A number of friends 
stationed themselves in different parte of the hall, 
and the superintendent of police, with several offi- 
cers, was in early attendance, and kept out young- 
sters. An immense audience assem and, at 
Mr. Gordon’s suggestion, elected their own chair- 


they went again. Many influen 
were present, and did anything but stay the riot- 
ing, though otbers have since joined in the indig- 
nation. Mr. Gordon had to be guarded to his ca 
in a back street, which took 4 roundabout Jom | 
home. The thing does not stop here, however, an 
the ＋ are determined on v oy The —4 * 
of the other party, unparalleled in Darlington, 
only to be accounted for by their utter and con- 
scious impotence in any other direction. 


Binotsy.—On Wednesday last a meetin 
beld at the Mechanics’ Institute, Bingley, 
W. Crabtree in the chair, and Mr. R. G 
Wainwright, J. King, Elias Thomas, 8. Rish worth, 
J. Crabtree, and others present. The Chairman, in 
the course of hiss referred to the of 
Ripon’s recent address, and to the change in 
the attitude of the Methodist body. Mr. Wain- 
wright moved a resolution in favour of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, supporting it in a speech 
of great argumentative breadth. Mr, dard 
seconded, aud Mr. J. King supported, the resolu- 
tion, after which Mr. Elias Thomas, of Bradford, 
addressed the meeting, referring to many indica- 
tions of the growth of the Disestablishment prin- 
ciple. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Prupnor.—The Rev. J. Browne, of ford, 
lectured in the Co-operative Assembly Rooms here 
on First Steps towards Disestablishment,” Mr. 
John Hope, of Hexham, ia the chair. Mr. Browne's 
lectures were a masterly review of what had been 
done towards disestablishment in the past. Very 
hearty addresses, enthusiastically received, were 
afterwards delivered by the Rev. J. Stuttard, the 
Rev. J. J. Deane, and others, and altogether the 
meeting was a most satisfactory one. 

FxlLilxd, County Durnam.—On Monday, Oct. 
23, the Rev. J. Browne, B.A., lectured in the Royal 
Lecture Hall to a good audience, on The Argu- 
ments of Church Defenders.” The kind of oppo- 


Browne lectured at Haltwistle, Mr. H. B. 8. 
Thompson in the chair, After an appropriate 
speech from the chairman, Mr. Browne delivered his 
address, which was well received, and a disesta- 
blishment resolution unanimously carried. 

A Livety Scene tn THe East or Lonpon.—A 

ublic meeting convened by the Church Defence 
Institution was held at St. Peter's Schoolroom, 
Hackney-road, to resuscitate the local branch of 
that society, which existed a few years ago, but fell 
to pieces through internal divisions, At first there 
were not more than twenty present, and at 
no time more than forty, a considerable portion of 
whom were avow Liberationists.  Bisho 
Beckles, late of Sierra Leone, presided, an 
the principal speaker was the Rev. Dr. A. Lee, 
and in the course of his remarks he expressed 
the belief that at least seventy-five per cent. of 
religious Dissenters—as distinguished from political 
Dissenters —are Churchmen ; a statement which he 
based on what was euphoniously termed the 
growing influx of Dissenting ministers into the 
ranks of the Church.” Mr. H. V. Wigg, theagent 
of the Liberation Society for the district, inquired 
at this juncture, as the evening was considerably 
advanced, if it was the intention of Dr. Lee to move 
aresolution. The Right Rev. Chairman thought a 
resolution was not necessary, as he underst the 
meeting was not to be a public one, the object, ob- 
viously, being to —— an amendment. After 


some discussion it was decided by the bill itself 
that the meeting was public, a quibble set up to 


r. J. 
dard, B. 
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pathy with the movement. 
two bodies; but the Pri- 
mates did not seem to be at all aware of what was 


There were, 


as well as those who were not assuredly 80, 
in sympathy with the Poy of diseatablish. 
ment, was very large. If the ‘‘agitators” were 
few in number, they could nevor have pro- 
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duced that tremor of expectation of the final 
struggle which the utterances of the Primates gave 
evidence of. The principles which the agitators” 
ut forward were firmly held by all Noncon- 
formiste. It was, in fact, the mi of the Non- 
conformists to expound, enforce, and defend those 
i or ; and they were doing so whenever in 
eir chapels set port the claims of the spiri- 
tual kingdom of Christ. It was the duty and the 
mission of the Nonconformists also to arouse the 
citizens of the country as such to see that the esta- 
blishment of any church was a political wrong—a 
wrong which ought to be put right by those to 
whom political influence in this country was com- 
mitted. Who would question this right of citizens 
of a free nation to address their fellow subjects on 
a matter which they believed ought to interest 
them? Any division then that existed among Non- 
conformists did not touch the main question. It 
1 t be oops why was 10 any 2 at all? 
was simply a question icy or expediency ; a 
derne 46 to the wiy of doing a thin which all 
would be, if it were done, one of the greatest 

b of modern times. Many Nonconformists 
d from the force of habit to go on the lines 
that their fathers had on. They were thank - 
ful for the amount of „„ they enjoyed; 
— A bad to wrench from 

their freedom to worship 

5 they would not really have wor- 
shipped at they had succumbed to the evil 
which their whole nature protested. They 
t, however, that their fathers had done very 
well without a Liberation , and they argued 
ost truly that every conven which they esta- 
blished was a Liberation Society in a two-fold sense. 
They could not deny, however, that their fathers 
had used every means in their power to remove the 
disabilities under which they suffered, and that it 
would become their children to use the means 
which they possessed in order to complete the work. 
In this way they were working steadily for 
the same end, and he would have their critics 
understand that there was, deep in the hearts of all 
Nonconformists, a feeling approaching to contempt 
and derision for all ideas of toleration and of the 
** nationality” of the Established Church. They 
knew that Dissenters formed a large part of the 
nation, and no Established Church could there- 
fore be a National Church. There was no doubt 
about what was the desire and the hope of both 
bodies of Nonconformists — the agitators and 
those who preferred to work quietly; and that 
object was disestablishment. e speaker next 
2 with a | —.— or P oe 
to the icy w onconformists pursued. In 
. 1a Dr. Campbell said that N 1 
had a feeling of n in of 
affront, at the talk that was held as to the con- 
cessions that were to be made to them. What 
would Churchmen think of us if we accepted them; 
what would they think of themselves when they 
offered them Nonconformists should re- 
ceive new orders in the Church! That they should 
hold a sort of lay office in affiliation with the 
Church! That their dead should be buried in the 
rohyards in silence, or with a hymn 12 


onconfor - 


rights, and to obtain those they were content to 
and wait. Let Oburchmen, if they felt in 
consciences that they were in the right, con- 
to hold their position as long as they could ; 
let the Nonconformists act in the same way 
seok to what they considered s righteous 
in 


meantime, there need be no sharp- 
promote God’s Kingdom. 


if} 


1 


15 


In 
their discussion; all could work together 
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THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION AND 
RITUALISX. 


he autumnal conference of the Church Associa- 


tion, 2 

Publio speaking 2 of th 
result of the pending appeal, warning his 
hearers not to conjure up possibilities and even- 
tualities which might never arise. The Rev. 


gal prose paper on The im ce of the 


essrs. Valpy and Inskip, 
Sulivan, Canon Ryle, and others took part in the 
discussion, and the Rev. C. H. Davis, in 22 
of the doctrine of the Real Presence, and the rit 
as illustrated by the Ven. Archdeacon Denison, 
said the doctrines which the archdeacon pro 
were blisphemous, and there was no term of con- 
demnation which could be too strong for them. 
The archdeacon asked for liberty, but the liberty 
Archdeacon Denison wanted was on the principle 
that every man should have the right to wallop 
his own nigger” (Loud laughter.) The Rev. Canon 
Ryle hoped that in any event they would stick 
to the Church of England. Let them stick to the 
ship, and never forsake it so long as the timbers 
stood together. The middle-class of the country 
were on their side, and with the exception of a 
few butterflies among the aristocracy and some of 
the lowest class among the people, influenced by 


gifts of bread and soup, the bulk of the people of 
he country were determined to have the Church 
of England Protestant or no Church of England at 
all. (Cheers.) In the afternoon a paper on 
Special missions and services—their advantages 
and dangers,” read by the Rev. John Richardson, 
of Camberwell, gave rise to a lively discussion on 
the danger of the alliance of the Evangelical section 
of the Church with the Ritualistic clergy in the 
2 mission in Bristol, to be held in 
January. Most of the speakers deprecated such 
an association, and condemned it most strongly; 
but the Rev. J. B. Clifford regretted that such 
remarks were made, and the Rev. W. Hay cess 4 
man denied that they had done anything approach- 
ing a compromise of truth by arranging to carry 
on simultaneous services. Simultaneous services 
were one thing, and active co-operation quite a 
different matter. The Rev. W. Eliot spoke on the 
same side, and observed that in the forthcoming 
Bristol mission forty-four parishes had agreed to 
join, and only three in the whole of Bristol had 
refused, The Rev. S. A. Walker deprecated any 
union with Ritualists. He characterised the 
Ritualists as impostors and ‘‘the party of Baal” 
—if they joined whom they would be only repeat 
ing the orn | error committed by Jehosaphat the 
King of Judah. (Hear, hear.) On the second day 
Mr, James Bateman, F. R. S., read a paper on 
** Ritualism, the extent of the outbreak, and the 
necessity for more earnest action on the part of 
the laity to it.” He urged them to returu 
not a single Ritualist at the next election, and he 
believed that if they got a Parliament of Protes- 
tants, such an * would soon set everything 
right. The proceedings of the Conference were 
brought to a close on Thursday evening with a 
* meeting at the Lesser Colston Hall, under 
he presidency of Bishop Anderson. Kesolutions 
giving pledges of support to the association were 
_— , and in the course of the proceedings the 
v. Canon Ryle, of Stradbroke, warmly denounced 
what he termed the abominable, beastly, and dis- 
usting principle of confession which these Ritua- 
istic gentlemen wanted to introduce into the 
Church of England. He had been told that they 
had the confessional in Bristol ; and he knew of 
one instance where a domestic servant came from 
Clifton to Stradbroke, and she informed his curate 
there that when she was in Clifton she was called 
. to make confession to a clergyman of the 
hurch of England, who had given her absolution. 
They, therefore, had the plague in their very midst, 
aud they could not protest against it too strongly. 


SHEFFIELD YOUNG NONCONFORMISTS’ 
UNION. 
(From the Sheffield Independent.) 


The inaugural soiree of this Union took place on 
Monday evening, in the old dining-room of the 
Catlers’ Hall, Mr. R. E. Leader, B. A, the pre- 
sident of the Union, occupied the chair, and was 
supported 5 Alfred Illingworth, Bradford ; 
Mr. Henry „ J.P. for Manchester; the Rev. 
Dr. Falding, Rotherham ; Mr. R. Leader, Mr, J. 
W. Wilson, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN, after a few preliminary observa- 
tions, said he ventured to think that the movement 
which had resulted in the formation of that Union 
was a most hopeful indication of a healthy life in 
the Nonconformist churches of the town. There 
was, he trusted, little among them of the spirit 
which thought itself too enlightened to need further 
knowledge; but the unintelligent stupor which 
—— . as it is found, never asking 
„Why!“ „How?! ‘* Whence?” was one great 
reason why the younger members of Nonconformist 
families were so often lured away by the attractions 
of the Establishment—its fashion, its ritual, its 
social status. The humble cha he continued, 
becomes gloomy in their eyes ; they begin to think 
extempore 2 long and tedious. — the 
time comes, tov, when our young perceive 
and feel very keenly the social — 1 that, 
despite all our boastings of civil and religious 
equality, is still a potent weapon in the hands of 
the Establishment Between the Church-going 
cot and his Dissenting neighbour there is a 
galt xed, on one side of which there are coals and 

kets for the parents, buns and books for the 
child ; on the other an icy nod or a despairing sigh. 
22 we r A grote 1—— * r 

e tical stigma onconformity, ter 
its legal disqualitications have been 41 
when to the negative difficulties of Dissent we add 
the actual temptations to desert it ; can we wonder 
that those whose training has shown there to be 
no greater difference between a Churchman 
and a Dissenter than that on a Sunday 
the one goes to church with a Prayer-book and the 
other goes to chapel without one, are apt to prefer 
appearance, ease, and fashion to a maintenance of 
the § rand principle for which their ancestors suf- 
fered and died? Having no deepness of earth, they 
are quickly scorched up; having no root, they 
speedily wither away. Now the object of the 
Young Nonconformists’ Union is to give that root; 
so to ground our young men and maidens into the 
glorious history which is our heritage, in the un- 
assailable principles that we profess, that when 
tribulation and persecution arise, either in the forms 
I have sketched, or in a hundred other different 
ways, 80 far from being offended,” they may not 
ouly withstand the blast but may bear much fruit. 
It will thus be seen that the Young Nonconformists’ 
Union is educational, not aggressive; its work is 


that of defence, not of attack, Our union will en- 


| courage the members of our churches and of our 


congregations to read for themselves, to think out 
for themselves, how it comes to that we 
occupy our present position—and if any outsider 
likes to enter upon the inquiry with us—so much 
the better, for we are sure we can convince honest 
seekers after trath. Our revered friend, Dr. Fald- 
ing, only the other day refuted for the thousandth 
time the calumny that we are Nonconformists 
because we love to differ. Since the days of the 
Lollards until now that slander has been uttered, 
and it is wriggling yet, with irrepressible effron- 
tery, though the heels of our leaders have 
trampled it under foot for hundreds of years. 
The snake is scotched, not killed. It is the 
Church of England that is the mother of 
Dissent, and Nonconformi y, and schism, Our 
ancestors would have been her 4 sons, but she 
would none of them. She harried, and persecuted, 
and expelled her faithfullest minis‘ers. All the 
loaves and fishes, temporal ease and prosperity 
were in the one pale; on the other there was 
weariness and painfulness, watchings often, hunger, 
thirst, fastings, cold, nakedness, stripes, son. 
ment, and even death. The Young Nonconformists’ 
Union is proud, unutterably proud, and wants to 
make you proud, of the great legacy handed down 
to us from the men who suffered persecution for 
righteousness’ sake, prouder of the sacred memories 
that circle around the humblest brick-built cha 
than of the wsthetic glories of the long-drawn aisle 
and fretted vault, whose silent story is one of long 
years of sacerdotal tyranny and neglected oppor 
tunity, of selfish exclusiveness and the zeal of 
bigots, of the sloth that is engendered of State sup- 

rt and patronage. That sloth, we rejoice to see, 
is shaken off; but we claim it as yet another of the 
triamphs of Nonconformity that the Church of 
England has been at length driven, by the very 
struggle for existence, to borrow Dissenters’ 
sa and to imitate the energetic plans she 
so long condemned and despised. Let us prove 
ourselves worthy of the noble heritage that is ours. 
The times are changed, and the men are changed, 
but the principles are the same. We invite the 
young Nonconformists of the town to join with us 
in impressing on ourselves and in extending to 
others the knowledge of these things ; in searching 
into the bases of our belief; in striving to obtain 
some portion of the spirit of those devout and 
steadfast heroes who sacrificed self to country, who 
preferred a clear conscience and a good confession to 

lace and power, to whom we owe our religious 

iberty and a large measure of our civil freedom. 

(Loud applause. ) 

Mr. Apam Woop proposed the first resolu- 
tion :— 

This meeting, believing that there still exists an 
urgent need fur the active maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of Protestant Nonconformity, rejoices in the for- 
mation of the Sheffield Youug Nonconfurmists’ Union, 
and wishes it hearty success, 

The Rev. J. WENN seconded the resolution, 

Mr. LEapER, and Mr. Atrrep ILLINGwortH, of 
Bradford, supported the resolution, which was 
carried. 

The Rev. Dr. FaLpING, who was warmly ap- 
plauded, moved— 

That in order to uphold the principles of Free 
Churchism and keep the life and spirit of religious 
liberty, it is highly 4 that the young ple in 
our various Dissenting bodies should ull oppor- 
tunities of 1 themselves with the history and 
character of Noncon 7 and this meeting is glad 
to learn that the Union, whilst leaving political agita- 
tion to other societies, offers to its mem the means 
by which they may be thoroughly rooted and grounded 
in the faith of their fathers. 

I find (says Dr. Falding) that the resolution consists 
of two parts, both of which have a direct bearing 
on the objects of our present meeting. The first 
of these two parts asserts that it is highly impor- 
tant that the young people of the various Dissent- 
ing communities should have full opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the history and character 
of Nonconformity ; and the other part expresses 
pleasure that this union offers to its members the 
means whereby they may gain this acquaintance 
with the history and faith of our Noncouformist 
ancestors. These two fit well together. It 
must always be pleasant to find that our young 
people have the means of obtaining information on 
a rete of the deepest im to themselves 
and to the community. If our older people, 
as well as young friends, had been uainted 
with the true principles on which Nonconfor- 
mity is based, and if they had had the courage 
and the magnanimity to act up to their 
convictions, there wo not have been so many 
defections from our ranks by men who grew 
rich and influential under Nonconformist influences 
—(Hear, hear)—and then joined the ranks of richer 
and more influential conformists—welcome, indeed, 
as converts by the clergy, but not always 

or trusted the laity of the Establishment. 
(Appl It were a small matter for one sect to 
lose m rs and another sect to gain them, if no 
other interests were involved than those of the 
relative number and strength of the sects. I venture 
to aflirm that this meeting is far more concerned for 
the interests of truth than for the interests of party. 
(Hear, hear.) This meeting cares more for religion 
than it does for Dissent. The spirituality of the 
Church and its independence of all secular connec- 


tion and control are the truths for which our free 
churches all contend, They are the basis on which 
we claim and exercise the rights of religious liberty. 


: They are r with which a State-Church is 
le, and which must sooner or later make 


incompati 
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State Churches impossible. 
all let me say that I am not 


lause.) Once for 


(A 
confoundi 


er 
indiscriminately the Epi Church in land 
with the Established Chure ‘of England. dis- 
tinctly separate the churches of rist of the 


Episcopal order in this country from the Erastian 
relation which such churches bear to Parliament 
and to the laws. J am not saying that there is not 
spirituality in the Church, nor that there is not 
freedom, There are both, but they exist not 
because of its connection with the State, but in 
spite of it, and in conflict with it. (Applause.) 
And I hesitate not to affirm that the more that 
spiritual life, the more that religious zeal and 
fervour, spring up and prevail in the Episcopal 
Church, the more its members exercise their rights 
and duties as religious men responsible to God and 
to conscience, the sooner will they begin to feel 
that the ecclesiastical system under which they live 
is either irksome or useless, is either an intolerable 
burden, to which they will no longer submit, or is 
an antiquated and cumbersome machine, with which 
they can well afford to dispense. (Applause.) It 
seems to me that the party in the Church which is 
distinguished above others for zeal and growth— 
whatever we may think of its Romanising doctrine 
and its retrograde ritual ; the party which certainly 
has the Prayer-book and medieval practice on its 
side—it seems to me that the leaders of that party 
have already stretched the cord to its strain, and 
they feel it cutting into their limbs. And that 
another party, which claims evangelical faith and 
Protestant practice, will not be long before ita turn 
comes to find that State prestige means also State 
repression and State constraint. I hope that the 
means of instruction which this Union provides for 
its members will not be confined to the history of 
religious opinion and parties in England alone, nor 
only in England for the last two centuries. Dis- 
sent an implies establishment to differ from; but 
what prompted Nonconformlty, and what caused 
Dissent ? hat were the principles of antagonism 
with the Act of Uniformity, and with Parliamen- 
tary and royal authority over the Church? They 
were not new things, though they took new forms 
and new names, They were the old principles of 
spiritual life and religious liberty. The principles 
which are essential to the Free Churshes of England 
to-day, thuse principles which we should avow as 
vital and necessary are ancient and Catholic 
principles—and if we would understand them 
aright we must study them in the Jight of the 
Holy Scriptures themselves, and avcording to 
the teaching and practice of the ancient 
Church. (Applause. ) What we need to-day is not 
information alone, we need deep, honest convic- 
tion. We want earnestness. We want the 
power of stern self-denial for the sake of truth 
and duty. Let our young friends be furnished 
with all the aids they need, not only to instruct 
their minds in doctrine and principles, but to stir 
their hearts with genuine enthusiasm, in defence of 
what is true, and pure, and noble. The earnest 
Christian is the truest patriot, and the Nonconfor- 
mist churches have been, and still will be, the bul- 
warks of our Protestant faith and of our political 
liberty and national greatness, (Applause.) Spiri- 
tual religion will preserve itself and the oa | in 
which it prevails. Therefore, let us above be 
Christians, and let us maintain our Christian 
liberty and the freedom and purenees of our church 
life ; and then, sir, as religion spreads and prevails 
—sooner or later—with or without political agita- 
tion—with or without external ression on the 
Establishment—an order of things will arise in 
the Providence of God which will remove every 
shackle from the Church of Christ and every im- 
pediment in the way of its progress, when Dissent 
and Nonconformity shall be forgotten in the 
common enjoyment of equal religious liberty, for 
then all the churches shall be united and free. 
(Loud applause.) 

Mr. Percy Rawson seconded the motion, which 
was supported by Mr. Henry LEX, of -Manchester, 
and carried. ä 


DIOCESAN CONFERENCES. 


The York Diocesan Conference was held on 
Wednesday, the Archbishop presiding. About 400 
were present. The Chairman, in the course of his 
opening address, alluded to the question of awaken- 
ing spiritual Jife, and said that the Church would 
not be judged by the compactness of her arrange- 
ments, or the liberality of her children, but by the 
number of mames which were enrolled under her 
banner as having devoted themselves to the service 
of the Lord. The burials question was introduced 
by the Rev. Canon Trevor, who moved— 

That no alteration should be admitted in the law 
relating to the religious offices that might impair the 
principles of the Established Church, or affect the use 
of the Church Service at the burial of such as desire 
and are entitled to it; and that while willing to accord 
full religious liberty in other cases, the Conference 
desires that the law should continue to secure Chris- 
tian burial for all who are interred io the parish 
churchyard, 

That question had been said to have passed out of 
the regiou of reason into the region of sentiment, 
and he had hoped that in that Conference somothing 
might be done to renew the reign of reason. He 
had been counting up the principles which were sub- 
mitted to Parliament by Mr. Osborne Morgan’s biil, 
and they all appeared to him to be violations of the 
rights and liberities of Churchmen, By letting 
the Dissenters into the churchyard they gave 
up their principles. He did not wish to treat 
the Dissenters harshly or with severity, but they 
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must maintain the principles of the 
Church and of Christianity. (Cheers.) 
Rev. Mr. Church, of Hickleton, said that their 
Dissenting friends had absolutely no grievance what- 
ever. The whole question was one of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Arthur 
Duncombe said they had no right to make any com- 
—— on bebalf of the Church. The Rev. Dr. 
lakeney —— 2 urged that the subject 
should be approached with moderation, and ex- 
ressed his opinion that the Dissenters believed 
hey had a grievance. He suggested that services 
might be read in the church or the before 
proceeding to the grave, and thus the grievance of 
the Dissenters would be met, and both ies 
would be pete ys an equality, (Cheers.] Major 
Worsley exp an opinion that the difficulty 
would be remedied by the closing of churchyards, 
and moved an amendment to the effect that 
facilities ought to be given for the establishment of 
cemeteries, and for the closing of the present burial 
unds on sanitary onds. Mr. F. J. 8. 
oljambe, M. P., must differ with those who had 
gone before him as to the interests of Nonconfor- 
mists in the National Church, and he could not see 
the hardship to clergymen of having a Dissentih 
service, or any passages of the Bible, which — 
be — by legislation, said over the remains 
of any person. He also thought that they ought 
to be very careful how they said that the Dissenters 
were actuated by politic ciples in agitating 
their grievance. They ought to be very careful how 
they wounded the feelings and susceptibilities of 
their Dissenting brethren, and should try to meet 
them in every possible way. (Cheers. ) In the interests 
of the Church he begged to disclaim any part in 
the cry of No com ise and no surrender,” 
which was very often the last cry of a despair- 
ing cause. He had very often thought of the 
scheme which had been proposed by Dr. Blakeney, 
and he did not see why it could not be adopted. 
Cheers.) Sir Edmund Beckett said that with the 
issenters the question was more one of pocket 
than of principle. The Rev. W. A. Shadwell, 
Langton, thought that the Dissenters had already 
got as much liberty as was for them, and what 
they wanted was a liberty t would amount to a 
licence. (Cheers.) Mr. A. Thomas, Sheffield, said 
it was practicable for Dissenting burial services to 
be read in churchyards, and in two-thirds of the 
parishes of the country the difficulty had been re- 
moved by the provision of cemeteries. The Hon. 
C. L. Wood scouted all ideas of a compromise, and 
— that if there was to be a conflict they should 
fight for the honour of their Church. (Cheers.) 
r. B. Fletcher (Sheffield) was very sorry to have 
sewn the flag of detiance hurled at the Dissenters 
with such animosity as it had been—(‘‘ No, no,” 
and cheers)—and he had very t pleasure in 
assuring Dr. Blakeney that he thoroughly — 
thised with the view he (the Doctor) took. The 
working classes—of which, perhaps, he was the 
only representative at that ounference—(cheers)— 
did not look upon the question as the conference 
did, and he thought some remarks had been made 
which, however clever and witty they might be, 
would have a very bad effect outside, (Cheers) 
He bad frequently attended Nonoonformist 
funerals, and he never heard anything to 
shock him in any way. (Loud cheers.) The 
Rev. R. Brown-Bosthwick (Scarborough) agreed 
with the last speaker, and thought the Dissenters 
had a real substantial grievance, (Uries of No, 
no.] Archdeacon Blunt expressed a simi 
opinion, and spoke in favour — 5 conces- 
sions being made. Mr. A. Brooksbank (Sheffield) 
also expressed similar opinions, and said that the 
working classes really believed that the churchyards 
were the property of the people and not of the 


clergy. (“ No, no,” and laughter.) The Dean of 
York expressed his concurrence with the amend- 
ment of Major Worsley, and said that if they held 


their own they might defy every Nonconformist in 
the country, and still retain their Establishment. 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone feared that the spirit 
which prompted such cries as No surrender” 
would — disestablishment, and said even if 
they did not have that result, they were unseemly 
in a Christian assembly. (Cheers.) He believed 
that the Burials Bill would be a good measure, 
The Archbishop of York pointed out that hardly 
any suggestions for a solution of the difficulty had 
been made, and regretted that the word senti- 
mental had been introduced. They were bound to 
give the Dissenters credit for honesty when they 
said they had a grievance, and there was no neces- 
sity for any hard words to be used. He believed 
some of the expressions were harder than was 
meant, and that no real hostility was felt. He 
suggested tuat in Major Woreley's resolution it 
would be as well to omit the words on sanitary 
rounds, inasmuch that was not the real object. 
‘he Rev. Canon Trevor then replied, and the 
voting was then taken, Major Worsley’s amend- 
ment being carried by 123 votes to 27. 


At the annual Conference of clerical and lay 
representatives of the various rural deaneries in the 
diocese of Exeter, at Exeter on Thursday, over which 
the Bishop of Exeter presided, Lord Devon, refer- 
ring to the Cornish bishopric, said, in addition to 
Lady Rolle’s gift of 40,000/., contributions had been 
promised amounting to 28,918“, including 2,000/. 
irom the Central Committee in London. There 
was suflicient in hand, when invested in Four per 
Cent. Stock, to produce the 500/. a year wanted to 
make up the 2,500/. required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the balance would be more than sufficient 
to bring in the additional 500/, a year, the raising 
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aranteed 
* Certain 


of which within five years has to be 
bishopric 


before the will be created. 


confidently believed they would, the 

Truro would soon be in existence. A most cordial 

vote of thanks was passed to Lady Rolle for her 

munificent gift. The bishop was thanked for 

eed geheS m he gives out of his inoome. — 
rials question was subsequen an 

Prebendary 24 —2 r 
That this Conference of the diocese of Ex 


cognising it as a duty of the State 

the burial of ll persons dying” within ite. Eden 
believes this obligation oan be discharged 
— fey yy blic cemeteries 

— Be the L 
securely laid to rest w other restrioti 
those required for the preservation of 

public peace. . 

Lord Coleridge took the princi in the dis 
cussion. He dissented from the tg Havi 
pointed out the right of the parishioner to be buried 
in the parish churchyard, he said in reason and i 
morals complete toleration of the li Dissenter 
in vol ved complete toleration of the Dissenter, 
and toleration of the dead Dissenter 
him to involve that he should be 
interment—to which he had ati 
right—by those ceremonies of 
had been aceustomed in life. He quite admitted 
that it was fair and just to say 
was intimately linked with others more 
and graver than the question itself, But 


had far 
the 288 he asked Chu 
in the position of Dissenters—to 


others as they would be done by. 
and riders to 


o original resolutions were proposed, 
‘the original resolution was carried 


and 
said he was prepared to assent to the ent 
of a portion of the See of Cheater on condition that 
no portion of the ecclesiastical revenues of the Isle 
of Man should be appropriated for the endowment 
of the new bishopric. A number of papers wore 
read and discussed. 


THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER ON 
UN BELIEF. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol commenced 
his visitation of the Archdeaconry of Gloucester on 
Tuesday in the Uathedral. After a number 
of diocesan statistics and speaking highly of the 
value of daily services and weekly cele ons, his 
lordship 1. e on the dg ity~ of unbelief, which 
he was er ridiculed for calling attention to in 
his primary charge twelve years ago, but which was 
now wi read, and at the same time had some- 
what altered its methods :— 1 

Unbelief is assuming a much more earnest tone. It 
money to take into consideration ques 


=a 
ons, to test the evidence on which our belief claims to 
ueations that lic 


rest, to suggest answers to all 
within the realm of the knowable, 


A few 
of 


the al 
of etclatien, for 
re 


The 
example, appeared to be simply a scientific theory, mo 


or less table, which to account the 
1 — or d of matter in the visible 
universe, but which in no way involved, as it is now 
declared to involve, the whole questicn of creation and 
even o! @ personal God. The now celebrated law of 
natural selection appeared at first little more than an 
intelligent illustration of theories of development that 
had found acceptance in years gone by, and bad perished 
from wavt of a sufficiently wide or accurate induction 
to keep them solentifically alive. What I feel very 
distinctly is -first, that infidelity of a very serious kind 
c infidelity that claims to rest, not on metaphysical 
speculation or bistorica! criticism, but on facts and on 
science—is becoming popularly known, and even — 
larly accepted ; ly, that all the evil results which 
attend on this sort of playing with fire are gradually 
—— themselves among the young and inex- 
perienced, There is a sort of dim — in many a 
young heart that old opinions are untenable, or, if to 
any extent tenable, that they will have to totally 
reconstructed that the attack isoverwhelm strong, 
and the defence very orthodox, but very weak—and that 
it is quite an excusable if not a commendable attitade 
to rely upon what seems, yet only seems, to be sure and 
agreed upon, to cast out the four anchors of the soul — 
its hope, its faith, its reverence, and ite love—on the 
old sandbank of simple morality, and so to wait for or 
wish for the day. 


The Bishop then counselled the Church in this state 
of affairs to turn its attention to the exact state of 
the defence, and, where necessary to supplement 
aud strengthen it. The Bishop's concluding 
remarks were as follows :— 


The days in which we live are dark and anxious, 
Deeper learning, is, I fear, declining ; patient oriticism 
is rare ; merely emotional belief is not uncommon; but 
real aud instructed belief, that belief that can give the 
reasun for the hope that is in it, and can exbibit clearly 
the basis of its own convictions, is less and less showing 
itself among generally professing Christians. Even we, 
the clergy, we whose duty is to guide and direct others 
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the minds of an 


there a time 
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in which 

ment of yet, 

are so slow true philosophy 
now postulating a begiauning—a beginning at any rate, 


as is concerned, that is assuming, year 
7 more of scientific definiteness. All the views 
cosmogony towards which observation is leading us, 


though in several important lars modifications 
of views that were once popu accepted by us all, 
are tending to bring home to us, the outward and 
— material, accumulative evidence of a Personal He ly 


Omnipotent Will, that has called us and all tal 
into being, and loves with a boundless love all the 
creatures of His bend. All that our hearts have long 
since told us, all that stands writien and revealed on 
the pages of the Book of Life, all that the Church of 
which we are members has professed as ber unchangiug 
belief—all this is now found traced, in part if not even 
in general outline, on the unfolding pages of God's 
book of nature. We may say then, justly and 
correctly, that all true scieuce is tending distinctly to 
all the fundamental statements of revealed reli 

gion in reference to the being and attributes of God — 


By aggre | specific statements as to the closing scenes 
this world’s history. No thoughtful observer of 
sno | can forget how, one — evening * ten years 
ago, the N lained what the telescope was 
then manifesting to startled observers —and wat in the 
sequel cool men of science did rot hesitate to speak of 
as—a burning world. 


The bish ed to contend that the various 
forms of unbelief, whether taken separately or in 
combination, utterly failed to explain in a manner 
satisfactory to the reason the origin or history of 
the phenomenal world around us. Having ob- 
served that everyone of the forms of unbelief was 
either a reproduction of a form put forth long ago 
in the earliest days of philosophy, or else a 
modification or rehabilitation of it, his lordship 
E to urge that they were, and were felt to 
, 80 ultimately — with each other that 
scarcely any modern thinker cares to maintain any 
one of in ita separate individuality and dis- 
tinctiveness :— 
An ultimate break down in logic or mataphysics is 


e and the cautious modern thinker avoids 
the risk of placing all his opinions on one bottom. 


other form — 
attitude of unbelief is assumed, and 
leet — pa 1717 neg bape ech 
e, of accepting nothing that cannot be pro 
observation or geveral experience, and of denying 
that bas the faintest tinge of ana priori 
aspect. other and more homely words, either, when 
a rent is made, a patch from some other garment is 
put on a flowing garb of unbelief, or the garb itself is 
iscarded, and there is a relapse to primitive naked- 
ness, Of the first course of procedure we could 
scarcely take a better example than is supplied to us 
by Mr. Mill, in bie posthumous essays on religiun. The 
Ir the writer is obviously to eral 
un of matter and force being eternal. Bat as 
his lucid mind saw cleariy we that this conception 
could not be driven through all the results of observa- 
tion, without being brought into collision with some 
phenomena of the moral realm, and many of the clearest 
tive counter-teachings of experience, he did not 
tate to avail himself of the su 
other The second mode of precedure ia, how- 
ever, the more common, and, though I care not to use 
hard words, the more cowardly, It is to retire within 
the fortress of whatis called Agnosticism ; and to know 
nothing, believe nothing, and avow nothing, except what 
can be concluded and proved by experiment, This is 
the 1 2 of nt day, and by the nature 
of case the most difficult to deal with in the way 
of direct counter argument. At any rate it concedes 
to the full the statement we have made that, so far as 
it is concerned, no real explanation can be given of the 
n or history of the phenomenal world around us. 
It tells us, however, thus much, that there can be no 
such things as miracles, because, as far as experience 
goes, everything seems to be obeying and, so far as wo 
can to have ever obeyed, eternal and immutable 
laws. itso. Weask, however, and we fairly bare 
a right to ask,’what a rewe to think, then, of the origin 
of life? The first monad, the first cell, however loosely 
coherent and elementary, that sho, ed within the pre- 
sence of life, was a miracle the existing products 
of the mechanical or chemical forces that were then the 
rulers of all There was at any time a break in 
the continuity here which not even that ulti mum despe- 
satissimumgue perfugium, the possibility of what every 
great naturalist has denied—spontaneous generation 
we propery or adequately rectify. As we ascend up- 
warcs, aud ask the inc ly difficult questions as to 
the first e ency of sentient and afterwards self- 
sentient life—those breaks in continuity which every 
system that denies the existonce of God has ever found 
to be y inex licable—as we thus press home 
questions, we become more and more per- 
suaded not only of the utterly hopeless nature of this 
solf-satistied system of Agnosticism and intellectual 
vake<diness, but even, to a certain extent, of iis halting 
aud deficieat morality. For moral it can hardly be, to 
be so constituted as to feel that these ultimate ques- 
tions are now, and always have been, the questions 
which the best and most cultivated of the race have 
ever sought to answor, and yet otiosely to turn aside 
from them, on the ground that experience has not sup- 
plied us, and does not supply us, with sufficient datado 
work upon. Can the most charitable judgment say 
that svob a nd isa true ground! Is it not, alas 
the u manifestation of what the Scripture 
— „. speaks of as the evil heart of uubeliet, that 
— * unbelief that, rooner than give up its unbelief, 
1 
stifle 


up al! its higher instincts and attributes 
1 and wallow, almost complacently, in the 
m 


— oak aid of 


give 
ts intuitions, turn away from all its implanted 
its own self chosen materialism. 


Finally, Bishop Ellicott argued that all these 
systems not ouly utterly failed to supply any 
answer to the graver moral difficulties which every 
day’s experience brought befcre us, but also tended 
to weaken or suppress our higher moral aspira- 
tions :— 

A very few considerations will lead us to recognise 
the truth of both these implied statements, Can it, for 
instance, be maintained for a moment that any one of 
these systems has thrown a single ray of light on the 
dark mora! mysteries, the apparently fruitless suffering, 
the sudden calamities, the seeming waste of moral 
energy—ia a word, all those sad phenomena that be 
long to what Scripture calls the subjection to vanity,” 
and ever seem above measure baffling and mysterious, 
What has the best of these systems the system that 
admits the porsibility of the existence of a God, though 
unkoown and upnknowable—to tell us in regard of this 
class of deeper questions! Why, simpiy nothing. All 
that an intelligent writer of this schoul of thought has 
to tell us is simply that at present the distribution of 
moral forces is ‘‘ hopelessly chaotic.” But does such a 
staterrent add anything to our existing kuowledge, or 
throw one single ray of light on the ever-recurring 


and is even mysteriously adding confirmation to God's 
Word in what might otherwise Lave been considered its 


loomy question. If so, then how came it to be so! 
How comes it that this unknown and unknowable 


— 


admitted existence of such a strange and bewildering 
chaos. Or if this unknown stands presumably in no 
relation whatever, does not the very assumption of 
such an absence of all relation, such a more than epi- 
ourean indifference to all mortal strugglings and 
sorrows, cast the blackness of darkness over what is 
night already. O my friends, it sounds verily a keenly- 
refined mockery when the exponents of some of these 
systems tell us of the gradual evanescence of evil—the 
evanescence of evil when the smoke of smouldering vil- 
lages, the death-cries of tortured children, and the 
shrieks of ravished women are yet fearfully present in 
the eyes and ears of civilised Europe. To us Cbristians 
these things are not without their mysterious difficulties, 
though we know the terrible source from which they 
emanate. To us these things often seem dark and 
inexplicable, but we know in whom we have trusted, 
To us this terrible presence of evil is often u soul-trying 
mystery, but to those who hope in an evanescence of 
evil owing to the accumulating agencies of a steadily 
ameliorated humanity, such phenomena would seom 
only a mockery and bitter call to course their unknown 
God and die. The argument, from moral considera. 
tions, of which these few words are only a fleeting illus- 
tration, is the gravest and most effective of all, as 
against the various systems of unbelief, and especially 
their latest manifestations. While Christianity points 
through the gloom to the stars of blessed hope that are 
shining above us, these bapless systems, fairly reasoned 
out, lead only to nihilism and despair. 


It is rumoured that several United Presbyterian 
churches in Edinburgh are threatened with seces- 
sions on actount of the use of fermented wine at 
the Communion. 

The Pall Mali Gazette understands that several 
schemes for the subdivision of diocebes are in more 
or leas rapid progress, and that a general bill on 
the subject will be introduced next session. 

NonconForMists EvicrgD FROM THEIR CHAPEL 
1x CARDIGANSHIRE.—An impressive, though in 
some respects very remarkable, service was held 
on Sunday in the area outside | dowen 
Chapel. On the Satdrday, the Rev. Wm. Thomas, 
M.A., of the Grammar School, Liandyssil, who 
has been minister of the chapel for the last 20 
years, was served with a notice from Mr. Allen, agent 
of Mr. Lloyd, the heir to the Alltyrodin estate, that 
he was not to enter either the chapel or the burial- 
ground in future. It should be explained that the 
chapel is built on the Alltyrodin estate, and is held 
under a lease of ninety-nine years, three of which 
are unexpired. The notice required immediate 

session, first, on the ground that new trustees 
bed not been appointed to succeed those who were 
appointed in 1871 ; and, second, that if trustees had 
been appointed, there was a breach of covenant, as 
the chapel bad been used for purposes other than 
the worship of God. No explanation is given of this 
latter allegation. In consequence of the receipt of 
this notice, the congregation could not assembie in 
the chapel as usual on Sunday afternoon ; they there- 
fore corlected in the open space around the building, 
accompanied by a large concourse of friends and 
neighbours, attracted to the spot by the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the case. It was estimated 
that not less than 2,000 persons were present. The 
service was proceeded with in the open air, the scene 
at times being utterly indesc:ibable. Tbe minister 
was so affected that he could with difficulty discharge 
his duties, and grown men and women, members of 
his copgregation, cried, sobbed, and exhibited signs 
of the utmost distress. What course will be taken 
has not been stated. In the meantime, we are 
assured that in the religious history of Cardigan- 
shire, rich as it is in remarkable and toul-stirring 
incident, there are few things which would surpass 
in melancholy interest the spectacle which was 
witnessed last Sunday.—South Wales Daily News. 

Mr. Srurceon on “ Bisnors.“ Mr. Spurgeon 
delivered an address at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle on Monday week in connection with a 
whitel prayer-meeting held by the various 
schools connected with the Tabernacle. The 
South London Preas thus reports his remarks :— 
„1 notice that the Bishop of Winchester has 
said that the south of London is the most 
spiritually-destitute portion of Great Britain. Is 
not this avery grievous thing, and how is it pro- 
posed to remedy it? Why. there is going to be a 
new Bishop of St. Albans. After the see of St. 
Albans is properly endowed, and the abbey has 
had its stained glass windows put in, the spiritual 
destitution of South London is to be immediately 
relieved. I am afraid you do not know your mercies 
nor your miseries. I do not think you are aware of the 
destitution, There are plenty of services, plenty 
of 22 of worship like the l'abernacle, but they 
only send forth darkness, and pot any episcopal 
gift. It is true it is the Gospel we preach, and 
we have the power and spirit amongst us, but then 
we are not in the apostolical sucvession, and lawn 
sleeves never touched our ears whea hands were 
laid upon our heads. But when the Bishop of St. 
Albans is created, and the see properly endowed, 
then the destitution of South London is over. 
Sanday-school teachers—poor deludei mortals !— 
never van convey any grace to the people; a Baptist 
minister isno better than a heretic, and the wouder 
is you can go on teaching children as you do. My 
faith is very weak in bishops, aud needs to bestrength- 
ened. I do not believe there is one poor little child 
that will be benefited one atom by his lordship. I 
believe that a dozen Sunday-school teachers would 
do more to relieve the spiritual destitution of this 
dark and benighted region than if we had six 
bishops and an archbishop as well. There are 
different remedies for different diseases; and as | 

believe this kind of destitution is imaginary, 
rhaps an imaginary remedy is about the thing 


stands in any dogree of relation whatever to the 


needed, Still, there is a real spiritual destitution 
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that we have got to meet with areal remedy. The 
sham destitution consists in so many persons being 
Dissenters. The real destitution can only be met 
by the Gospel of Jesus Christ in your classes and 
everywhere else. Mr. Spurgeon then thanked 
those members of his congregation who had stayed 
away the previous evening in order that their 
ary might be filled by strangers. He could not 

ut think great good would result ; and concluded 
by referring to an interesting instanceof conversion. 

THe MANUFACTURE OF Minaclrs.— Lou may 
remember (writes the Paris correspondent of the 
Pali Mall Gazette) that at the first announcement 
of the 4 of the Virgin at La Salette, the 
Bishop of Grenoble and the Archbishop of Lyons 
condemned the miracle. The faithful and the lower 
orders of the clergy insisted, however, the miracle 
was confirmed by the Vatican, and accepted by the 
bishop and the archbishop. A new apparition is 
now reported to have occurred in Savoy, and in 
this instance two of the local clergy have been 
forced to accept the decisions of the Vatican, much 
to their discomfitare. The person who saw the 
Virgia in this case was Théotiste Covarel, a girl ten 
years of age, of exemplary piety, but totally uneda- 
cated, The Virgin appeared to her several times, 
not to denounce modern progress, but to complain 
of the conduct of the clergy of the diocese and to 
order prayers for their conversion, for many of 
them said mass while in a state of mortal sin. The 
most terrible judgment was announced in the event 
of this state of thiags continuing. The Bishop of 
Maurienne, on the report of two canons, together 
with a few priests, accepted the miracle, which 
created a terrible stir among the clergy in general: 
When the matter had been warmly disputed it was 
referred to the Vatican, and shortly afterwards the 
Prefect of the department had Théotiste Covarel 
contined in a lunatic asylum on the declaration of 
two joctors—Fusier and Mottard. But Doctor 
Mottand protested be had never made any deciara- 
tion, and the Canons Albriex and Bonetti denounced 
Doctor Fusier ; for so doing they have been found 
guilty of defamation and fined 1,000f. Not only 
this, but the unfortunate canons have been obliged 
to sign a most humiliating denial of the authen- 
ticity of the miracle, and to declare that ‘‘the pre- 
tended apparitions and revelations of which 
Théotiste Covarel boasted were destitute of all 
foundation ia truth,” and that no one can believe iu 
them. They declare that the pious practices and 
veneration founded on these apparitions are scan- 
dalous, and so forth. As for the Bishop of Mau- 
rienne, Monsignor Vibert, he appears to have been 
quietly superseded by Monsignor Bosset, Bishop in 
partibus of Parium. Perhaps when the news of 
this grave affair gets abroad it will puta stop to 
these numerous apparitions, which are often got 
up merely as a speculation to benefit the country 
in which the scene is laid. As for the prelates, it 
is evidently more safe for them to oppose a miracle 
than to accept one without due authorisation from 
headquarters. 


Beligions and Benominutional Rebos. 


HAKE COURT CHAPEL, CANONBURY. 


Last evening the Rev. W. M. Statham, late of 
Hull, was publicly recognised as minister of this 
chapel, in succession to the Rev, Dr. Raleigh. There 
was a attendance the body of the chapel being 

uite full ewe — 11, The Rev. — 

aleigh presided, su y the new pastor an 
Reve De Allon, J. a R ers, K. Paxton Hood, 
A. Hannay, J. Robinson, W. Braden, Mr. James 
Spicer, Dr. Mallens, Mr. James Townley, and other 
geatlemen. A hymn having been sung, the sixty- 
seventh Psalm was read and prayer offered by the 
Rev. J. Robinson, after which the Rev. Dr. Raleigh 
asceadei the pulpit, not, as he said, to deliver a 
formal written address, but that he might be better 


heard by all present. He thought if they 
went beyond family and home ties there 
was no existing among men 


relationshi 
so full of deep, — and tender interest as the 
relationship which they had met there that night 
to sanction and recognise by their presence. It 
marked something towards a justification of the 
simplicity and scripturalness of their method that, 
assembled as they were, they found some of those 
Scriptural directions and injunctions given by in- 
spired apostles rising to their memory, and as suit- 
able to them as to those to whom they were origi- 
nally addressed. Timothy, and Titus, and Epaphras 
never died, but had continual successors in those 
who bad the grandest ecclesiastical orders—the 
spiritual qualities which they possessed, Those 
were the greatest, and simplest, and most easily 
transmitted, and there could be less mistake about 
them, because they were connected with the 
personal piety of the minister. The verifica- 
tion of such orders was found in the faithful- 
ness of him who undertook work for the Lord. 
Who was the good shepherd but he who had the 
rofoundest sympathy with the Great Shepherd and 
Bishop of ~~ in regard to his scattered flock, and 
sought to bring them home and feed them by the 
stull waters of grace and truth, He could 
think of nothing nobler than the building up of 
men in the holy faith of the Gospel, who, working 
in the elewent of truth and love, sought to form 
in them characters which should be counterparts of 
the image of the heavenly the glorious image of 
Christ whom they preached. That was a grand 
professiou. He had been a preacher of the Gospel 


| 


— 


for more than thirty years, and his judgment was 
stronger far than when he that that 
work was unparalleled in importance, If it was 
taken up sincerely, and strenuously pursued, it was 
a difficult work, but an honourable and most de- 
lightfal one. No doubt it deprived those who 
undertook it of some outward worldly advantage, 
but the world knew nothiog of the sweet — 
tions such men had in their own minds. No doubt 
the minister was often exposed to t pain in 
witnessing the pain of others, but only those who 
were engaged in the work knew the fountain of ful- 
ness they could go to for theirown needs. If a 
minister of the Gospel could be supposed to survey 
the whole of human life, and look at all ite best 
positions end he would express himself as 
the Shunammite woman did when she replied, ‘I 
dwell amongst my own people.” His dear friend 
Mr. Statham had come to dwell among a people 
worthy of his love. He knew them better than 
they knew themselves, and if Mr. Statham's ex- 
perience was any thing like his, he could tell him 
they would work him well and never spare 
him, pay him well and never grudge it, 
love him well and never draw back their 
love. If he were to give way to the kind of 
emotion which was striving to be uppermost, he 
could dwell upon that subject | As he thought 
of the history of Hare-court he looked 
back upon a long line of quiet bl Sabbath days, 
the shade of earnestness and the glow of interest 
on a thousand faces, bands of youthful ms 
standing up to make profession of their faith, and 


the blessed church meetings when as many as 
forty or 1 to er sometimes conf the 
Christian faith and were received into fellowshi 


the brotherly love and charity, and Obrist like 
sympathy which had often been shown to the down- 
fallen and weak, and in seeking to bring them safe 
into the fold. Nor could he forget the solemn 
death beds, where those who had teen 
nourished there took their flight. They 
seemed to be surrounded by a great cloud of 
witnesses calling to them to up the loins of 
their minds. He had just what had been in 
his heart, and he would only thank them very cor- 
dially for the privilege of occupying that position. 
It was — considered a canon that the old 
pastor should keep away oa such occasions ; but he 
did rejoice in their joy, and there was a sense of 
abounding thankfulness in his heart when he got a 
note from Mr. Statham saying that he had accepted 
their invitation. No one there was more sure than 
he was that the honourable history of that church 
in the past would in all probability be the history of 
Hare-court Church in days to come, He com- 
mended the pastor to the people and the people to 
the pastor, and both to the grace of which was 
able to build them up and give them an inheritance 
amongst them that are sanctified. (Cheers. ) 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers said it was about a year 
ago that he went down to Hull to preach an aoni- 
versary sermon for Mr. Statham, and he little 
thought then that twelve months gfter he should 
have to congratulate any other church at having 
secured the services of such a laborious and suc- 
cessful pastor. He most heartily congratulated 
them, aod as both pastor and church had had a 
bright career in the past, he r oe would 
have an equally bright career in the future. He knew 
Mr. Statham would seek to maintain and extend the 
No one could 


Mr. Statham at the prospect 
There was no brotherhood more true and hearty 
than the brotherhood of Co ional ministers 
in that city, and he would find himself in the midst 
of friends who were able to regard whatever power 
a minister witbout envy, and to sympa- 
thise with him in all his difficulties. No argument 
in favour of 9 was stronger thao 
that gathering. When a church was able to pass 
through atime of trial euch as they had passed 
through without difference, and to commence a new 

riod of activity by the choice of anether pastor, 
it was a strong proof of the soundness of their prin- 
ciples, and it was a grand thing for a Christian 
people, possessing full liberty of choice to unite, to 
call upon one man to be their pastor. It was a grave 
question how they could preserve their liberty, and 
some outward characteristic of their teaching. 
Everything they did should spring from love to 
Christ, and a desire to extend His kingdom, and they 
must try to adapt themselves to meet the wants of 
all classes and to show that their liberty was asso- 
ciated with breadth. 

Mr. F. Frron (treasurer), then made a short 
statement respecting the past 2 of the church, 
Ko., their invitation first to the Rev. E. Herber 
Evans, of Carnarvon, who was unable to accept it, 
and then to Mr. Statham. 

The Rev. W. M. Sraraam, who was very cordially 
received, said they lad already had a very happy 
recognition meeting, but they had now met in a 
more public manner. He was sorry that Mr. 
Simon was unable to be present, but he had sent 
him a letter of congratulation, It had been a very 
anxious time t) him since he had receive! 
their invitation, but he felt that it was a 
call from God which he could not retuse, 
He felt that he was surrounded by those who felt 
it to be their duty not only to get but to give, and 
he hoped they would not fiad him wanting in 


sympathy and aid. He held firmly to the doctripes 


if 
1 
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the Saviour and His 
His ministers unto the 
them for the kind weloome they had given himeelf 
and wife, To live and labour there . live 
in their hearts. Churches were not or 
ministers but ministers for churches, and he would 
1 that united them as a loviog 
one. ing them fallin the face 12 
re,, 

u us, gran 

abide in loving confidence, and lo 

holy Ir and 
one another ore 


both very 
rk, 
i 8 steps w 

for ite e up 
heartily concurred in the call of Mr. 
prayed for God's blessing upon their 

Mr. Jounson (Hull) said he had 
of joy and sorrow, he 
ham had done 


their call, and soon afterwards the 
eightfold, the debt was reduced from 6.0001. to 
and last 14 raised over 


The Rev. Dr. Atto said 
that that church ned 

looked with a t of an 
events during the Jast twelve mon 
entitled to some oredit for the 
they took in that church. Leg | 
heartily welcomed Mr. Statham 

something of his work in Hull, and had rejoiced 
in his success there. He wished in the name of 


the Congregational ministers of the district to give 
him a most hearty welcome. 


The Revs. Paxton Hoop, A. Haxway, Mr. 
James Town ey, aod Dr. MuULLENS also expressed 
their congratulations, and the meeting was brought 
to tegen Aedes a ba a bymn, and the bene- 
diction pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Raleigh. 


The Rev. Dr. Pulsford, of Trinity 9 
Church, Glasgow, has declined an in to 
become r of Stamford - hill Congregational 


Mr. G. Moore has, says the City Press, given 
6,000. to the funds of the London * — 
Education Aid Society, which has for its object the 
training of young men of ability for the n 
Preference is to be given to applicants from Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. 


Mr. O’Keerre ano CARDINAL CUuLLEN.—lIt is 
stated ae ee O'Keeffe has 2 1 
to take le proceedings ins ip 
for the 3 of the han of the living of which 
he declares he been unjustly depriv 


Braprorp. —On Satarday afternoon the Mayoress 
of Bradford (Mrs. Wilson Sutcliffe) laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the new schools to be attached to 
College Chapel, Barkerend-road, the estimated cost 
of which, including the site, is 6, 6004, 

Leeps —On Saturday afternoon Mr. William 
Beckett Denison, M.P. for East Retford, laid the 
foundation-stone of the second of the serics of me- 
morial churches to be erected in Leeds in connec. 
tion with the church extension scheme, to which 
over 100,000“. hal been subscribed. 


New Cottece CAArEL.—On the 18th instant, 
after the weekly evening service, the congregation 
of New College Chapel, St. John’s Wood, presented 
their pastor, the Rev. Johnson Barker, LL. B., with 
a cheque for 300/., a handsome inkstand with a 
pair of candlesticks, and Smith’s ‘Bible Die- 
tionary” elegantly bound in three volumes. 25/. 
bad been contributed by the junior members. II. 
B. Ince, Exg., Q.C, made an appropriate speech, 
stating how willingly and ohoerfull, | contributed 
to the fund as a token of their high esteem for 
their pastor, and appreciation of his services 

ang them for the last nine years. Mr. Barker, 


who was evidently much gratified by this ungni- 


* 
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mous expression 
congregation in terms suited to the occasion. 
Atpersnor.— On the 24th a new Wesleyan 
Church was opened for Divine service at Aldershot, 
by the Rev. W. M. Punshon and the Rev. the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference. The me- 
morial-stone of the church, which has been erected 
at a cost of about 10,000/., was laid in November 
last by Mr. McArthur, M.P. It will seat about 
1,300 persons. An interesting feature in connec- 
tion with the ings was the unveiling of a 
memorial window to the late General Sir James 
Hope Grant, by Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Mon Steele, K.C.B., commanding the Alder- 
shot division. The window was put up by soldiers 
and their friends in appreciation of the worth of 
General Grant as a soldier and a Christian. This 
new church is in the English decorated style of 
architecture. 


Tus Next Pan-Anotican Synop.—We learn 
that almost every bishop in communion with 
the See cf Canterbury has either replied to or 

the invitation to be present at the coming 
Lambeth Synod. Independent of official answers 
to His Grace the Archbishop, many American and 
colonial bis have been in frequent communica- 
tion with various members of the home episcopate 
on the subject. Some of the most influential of 


the American prelates have made it a condition of 


their presence and co-operation that all subjects of 
pressing and common interest and importance shall 
remain eng! free and open for discussion. Such 
TG edge 

Vv necessary by t ac of the late 
Arch Longley Bishops Thirlwall and 
Tait, who, as be remembered, arran to 
keep out of consideration the Natal case at the last 


Synod. Some American prelates have likewise 
ma , 1 a hope that N. oes 
of the ng synod may not again be offici 

excluded from the — sanctuary of West. 


minster Abbey. Amongst the subjects not unlikely 
to be considered are the restoration of the Athana- 
sian Creed to the service book of the American 
Charch, and the construction of rules and services 
for the guidance and worship of religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, Final appeals in doctrinal 
questions, as s the Colonial ani American 
Churches, will be considered. — Post. 


25, when a number of friends 


11 re 1 
and o surro was 
i British — which had ee Make 


in the 

rated by the ladies; and the public service took 
place in the handsome and commodious charch, 
which was well filled, and the interest ig the pro- 
ceedings was sustained throughout, Mr. Bentall, 
the senior deacon, presided, and in his opening 
remarks expressed the great delight with which the 
people welcomed their new minister, who had 
already won his way to their esteem and affection, 
and whose pulpit and pastoral labours were 80 
highly valued that the congregation had been 
doubled, and all the institutions of the church had 
been strengthened. Mr. Tily, another of the 
deacons, confirmed this, and added that they 
welcomed Mr. Joyce to hard work, which they 
were sure he was able and willing to undertake. 
Addresses of congratulation and counsel were 
delivered by the Rev. W. H. 8. Aubrey, the Rev. 
Bright, the Rev. J. Marshall, and Mr. 
Scammell. The Rev. F. Holmes, of Alton, and 
the Rev. J. Roome, of Aldershot, were also pre- 
sent, but had to leave before the close of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Joyce replied in appropriate terms to the 
kindly greetings, testified to the warm and generous 
manner in which be had been reveived by his flock, 
and spoke hopefully of the prospects of usefuluess. 


MANCHESTER. — The opening services of the new 
chapel and extended schoolrooms of the branch 
church from Union Church, Oxford-road, Manches- 
ter, took place at Clowes street, West Gorton. This 
mission church is the outcome of a small Sunday- 
school effort started in the neighbourhood fourteen 
years ago. The number of scholars has increased 
to upwards of 600 in constant attendance, and a 
band of teachers numbering thirty-three. The 
work of the school, as also of the preaching services 
and other institutions, led to the formation of a 
church which now numbers 110. Hitherto all the 
mevtings of the church and school have been held 
in one large schoolroom, But the growth of the 
cause necessitated the building of the chapel aud 
extension of the school by additional class-rooms, 
Ko. The whole has now been completed at a cost 
of about 3,400/. The chapel will seat about 600, 
and the schools comfortably accommodate as many 
scholars. On Wednesday, October II, a devotional 
service was held; ministers, representatives, and 
friends from all the neighbouring free churches 
were present; and an address was given by the 
Rev. James Cunningham (Presbyterian, Longsight). 
Morning service oa Sunday, the 15th, was con- 
ducted by the pastor. In the afternoon Mr. J. II. 
Crosfield addressed a very large gathering of 
young people, and a cho r of child:en sang selections 
of sacred sung. In the evening Kev. A. Maclaren 
(the pastor of the pareat chuich) preached The 
cvlections realised 53. On ! uesday evening, the 
17th, about wy a “4 tea, ani the after- 
meeting, presi over by Kev. A. Maclaren, was 
addressed by the Rev. Frank ‘lrotman, W. 8. 
Llew.ijn, and W. H. Drewett (independent). 
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of affection, then addressed the 


Mr. H. L. Overbury also gave a sketch of the = 
history and t doings of the mission. he 
amount already raised by two sales of work and 
three years of continued effort by subscriptions was 
reported to be 3,050“. Gifts and promises were 
subsequently made amounting to72/. Oa Thursday 
evening the Revs. W. 8. Davis and C. A. Davis 
ave ajdresses, and on Sunday, the 22nd, the Rev. 

ames Hughes, of Barrow-in-Furness, preached. 
The remaining debt is about 200/. 


Do r&1nc.—It is now about seven years "60, that 
a Baptist cause was founded at Dorking, the first 
stor of the infant church being the Rev. J. 
heatley, a student from the Pastor's College of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle. From the com- 
mencement of the cause till the present time, the 
services have been held in an old schoolroom. The 
disadvantages of this place of meeting were early 
felt, and in consequence of this subscriptions toa 
fund for a new place of worship were contributed 
During the pastorate of Mr. G. Goldston, the 
successor of Mr. Wheatley, a considerable addition 
was made to the sum previously subscribed, and 
the fund has been greatly augmented since the 
oversight of the little church was undertaken by 
the present pastor, the Rev. Thomas Davies, late of 
Cheddar, The liberal gift of a site having been 
mode by Mr. Thomas Steele, a new resident of the 
town, it was resolved at once to rise and build, and 
the memorial stone of the chapel was laid by the 
donor of the site in June last, and on October 25 
the new place of worship was opened for Divine 
service. To excellent sermons were preached in 
the course of the day by the Rev. J. P. Chown, of 
Bloomsbury, and in the afternoon a tea-meeting, 
attended by more than 300 persons, representing 
the various Evangelical denominations in the town, 
took place in the Con tional schoolrooms, 
The new chapel is centrally situated, is of a plain 
style of architectare, and is capable of holding 350 
s. It has been erected at a cost, including 
architect’s fee, of about 1,350/., of which sum 
rather more than 1,000/. has been received, leaving 
a balance of nearly 300“. yet to be raised. Such 
a debt, though a trifling one to a rich church, 
is far otherwise to a small and struggling one 
like the Baptist fellowship at Dorking. Non- 
conformity in Dorking is in a weakly, while High- 
Churchism is in 3 fourishing, condition, It is 
true that afew Nonconformists have, as individuals, 
for years borne the heat and burden of the 
day” in the defence of their principles, and in 
resisting the aggressions of State-Churchism. An 
ecclesiastical organisation has, however, been long 
and much needed to exemplify, as the Baptist 
churches generally do, a strength of conviction and 
a vigour of action in the maintenance of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformity and the promotion of 
religious equality. 

SrocK WELL ConGREGATIONAL Cuurcn.—On Sun- 
day, Oct. 22, special sermons were preached to 
celebrate the reopening of the above church, which 
has undergone a thorough renovation. Besides the 
alterations in the lighting of the church, and the 
redecoration of the same, the old-fashioned, high- 
backed pews have been entirely demolished, and in 
their stead have been placed low-backed, open seats. 
Mr. Theodore Howard, of Bedford-street, Covent- 
8 was the architect, to whom all credit is 

ne for the skilful manner iu which he has carried 
out the alterations. On Tuesday a social meeting 
was held in the church, Mr. J. Stiff presiding. 
Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Edwardes, and a hymn sung, Mr. Stiff, after 
alluding to the a history of the Stockwell 
Congregational Church, said that now he hoped, 
after the great improvement effected, they had got 
a fresh start, and he trusted that every heart 
would be cheered, every seat occupied, and as the 
congregation increased, the pastor's power would 
likewise increase in the pulpit. They had made the 
church as attractive as possible, and they must now 
fill it up—every seat would have to be filled. He 
recollected the first chapel he was connected with, 
situated on the ground-floor, and they wished to 
erect a gallery to it. He put forth his best efforts, 
and coliected 14 193. towards this object, and 
thought at that time he had done a great deal. 
They must not despise the day of small bezinnings ; 
for it was not always the people whoran fastest that 
reached the goal Hirst. (Cheers.) The Revs. J. P. 
Turquand, J. G. Rogers, I. A., and — Edwardes 
having spoken, the Kev. J. B. Heard (the pastor) 
said that he wished to express his gratitude for the 
expressions of kindliness and sympathy they had 
received both on the right hand and on the left, 
both from friends of theis own and other denomi- 
nations. He could say for himself what bis friead 
Mr. Rogers bad said for him, that be had had his 
mental struggles and trials; and if had not been 
made plaia to him that it was mght and proper to 
go forward, he might have succumbed under the 
struggle. But though he had been assailed and 
sometimes depressed by these trials and struggles, 
his heart was always cheered again whenever he 
came among them at Stockwell. He would veuture 
to say that at the present time they had the ideal 


pattern of a Christian church, and such a one as 

the apostle Paul would have loved and admired ; | 
and having such a building, he trusted and hoped 

that, with the Diviue blessing, they might, as time | 
went on, increase in Ubristiau usetulness. let them 
go steadily forward, cheered aud encouraged by the 
signs of progr: ssion, and with the hope that by-and- 
bye they mighv increase their sphere of usciulnesa, 
(Cheers.) A collection was afterwards made, and 


Dr. Parker preached toa large congregation, The 
collection amounted to about 40. 

Tun Lonpon Baptist AssoctaTion held a meet- 
ing on Tuesday, Oct. 24, in Bloomsbury Chapel. 
At the morning session the Kev. J. T. Wigner 
presided, and a piper was read by the Rev. 
Dawson Burns, M. A., on The Claims of the 
Temperance Movement upon our Ministers and 
Members, this subject having been selected by the 
committee of the association. Mr. Burns contended 
that the increase of intemperance and the ravages 
which strong drink made in our churches “and 
schools, not sparing even the pastorate itself, and 
the hindrance to their evangelistic work through 
the alcoholic curse, increased the importance of the 
subjact. This evil demanded a special line of action 
in order to its counteraction and annihilation, and 
he proceeded to describe the various methods that 
might be used to effect that object. A free dis- 
cussion followed the reading of the paper. The 
Rev. J. P. Chown proposed, and the Rev. J, 
Clifford, M. A., seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Burns, which was very heartily carried. The Revs. 
D. Jones, B.A., F. Marchant, T. H. Holyoak, and 
T. V. Tymms insisted upon the liberty which 
Christians had in regard to the question of total 
abstinence, and urged that the co-operation desired 
should not be at the sacrifice of that liberty. The 
Revs. Joseph Fletcher and Dawson Barns spoke in 
reply. Dioner was provided in the schoolroom by 
the friends at Bloomsbury, and there was an after- 
noon meeting for ministers and sy en The 
Rev. Charlés Stanford, of Camberwell, delivered an 
address on Prayer for Signs and Wanders, which, 
at the request of the assembly, he promised to 
print. Mr. Tymms proposed the vote of thanks, 
and Mr. Clifford seconded it. The resolution 
having been carried, it was reported that the new 
Baptist chapel in the Highgate-road would be ready 
for opening in the month of December. Mr. Wigner 
announced that the chapel for the year is mow in 
conrse of erection on freehold ground in Lower 
Norwood, on the border of West Dulwich. The 
cost of site (5001) has been contributed by tho pre- 
sident and his personal friends. The cost of the 
chapel will be 5,000/., and when completed it will 
seat 650 on the ground floor, provision being made 
for galleries, when needed, to seat 350 more. The 
stone will be laid on Nov. 21. The Rev. W. G. 
Lewis reported that some of the special evangelistic 
services under the auspices of the association had 
already been held, and in each case there had been 
large congregations and an earnest spirit mauifested. 
The secretary reported that November 20 had 
been decided upon for the day of prayer and 
united Communion, and it was arranged that 
the services should be held at the following 
chapels :— Camden - road, Abbey - read, Ham- 
mersmith, Brixton-hill, Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Brockley- road, Kast London Tabernacle ; Downs, 
Clapton ; and Johu-street, Bedford-row. Tea was 
provided in the schoolroom, and at seven o’clock 
a largely attended meeting was held in the chapel, 
under the presidency of Mr. Wigner. Prayer 
having been offered by the Rev. W. Brovk, the 
chairman referred to the history of the association 
and its commencement in that bnilding. The Rev. 
H. Roberts, B. A., of Notting-hill, gave an earnest 
address upon the importance of religious self- 
culture in view of the difficulties of the present 
times. After a short address from the Rev. W. 
Stott, of St. John’s-wood, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon 
referred to the importance of personal religion and 
personal testimony. He could not say how much 
he admired with all his heart and soul the two 
manly addresses which Dr. Landels had delivered 
as president of the Baptist Union. (Cheers.) If 
they wished to gain applause it was an easy thing 
to get it—by simply saying there was no difference 
between them and other Christian bodies, and that 
they were all one; whereas they were not. Dr, 
Lardels was now getting a pretty good share of 
abuse from those who had no arguments; and it 
was said that their brother did not represent the 
noblest part of the denomination. ‘* But,” said 
Mr. *purgeon, amid loud and contiuued cheers, he 
represents us. For my own part, I endorse every 
word he said, and would stand with him ia this 
matter with the greatest gladness.” (Cheers) Mr. 
Spurgeon went on to refer to the meritorious work 
carried on among the poor by Mr. Oraman, in 
Giolden-lane, and Mr. Hatton in St. Giles’s, They 
ought to have fifty such places. He wished the 
ladies in their churches would open their drawing- 
rooms to teach young women. He also alluded to 
the letter by the Behop of Winchester respecting 
the appointment of a new bishop for the see of St. 
Albans, ia which South London was designated as 
the most spiritually destitute portion of Great 
Britain. A collection was made, and the proceed- 
ings closed with the benediction, 


— — ee 


The difference between a suit of clothes anda 
suit at Jaw is this—one provides you with pockets 
aud the other empties them. 

Goop TremMPpLtars AND THR Necro, — The 
Manchester Kraminer is informed that a great 
meeting of Good Templars was held on Wednesday 
night in Hope Hall. Liverpool, on the ‘ negro 
question.” ‘The ran! ſolges in the Southera 
States having refuscd admis ion to negroes, the 
graut lodges of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 


Wales have secedet. A resolution m tavour of the 
admission of negroes was passed with great 
enthusiasm. A similar resolution was passed at a 


large meeting, at which 1,400 members of the 


a hymn having been sung ani prayer offered, the | order were present, on Monday night, in the 


meeting separated. On Thurs lay evening the Rev. 


Mission Hall, Grosvenor-strect, Manchester. 
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Correspondence, 


— — 
DECONSECRATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſor mist. 


Str,—In common with other citizens I received 
an invitation by circular to attend the so-called 
Deconsecration service recently held in the 
Church of Allhallows in Broad-street. Feeling some 
interest in the edifice in which the infant John 
Milton received baptism according to the rites of 
the Church of England, and a good deal of curiosity 
as to a ceremony which seemed, to say the least, to 
be somewhat novel, and in which it was announced 
that the Lord Mayor would assist, I attended the 
service. There wasaconsiderable stir outside the 
church, and an eager crowd pressing in, and I 
entered, much wondering how the deconsecration was 
to be effected, and overhearing also sundry mur- 
murs of oontemptuous objection and ridicule. The 
extraordinary designation of the service, which was 
boldly placarded on the building, had evidently 
struck many minds besides mine. Now whether 
it was the rector, or the churchwardens, or both, 
who were responsible for the absurd proposal to 
‘*deconsecrate’ the materials of the church about 
to be pulled down, I cannot tell, but I am bound 
in justice to say that for a Church of England ser- 
vice nothing could have been less Ritualistic, or 
characterised by greater simplicity. I need not 
give the details, but from beginning to end it was what 
might be described with truth as Low Church.“ 
Moreover the bishop who preached (Bishop Claugh- 
ton), and whose sermon—oooupying only the ortho- 
dox twenty minutes, could have been easily matched 
by that of many a second-rate local preacher—took 
exception in his discourse to the descriptive word 
deoonsecration, and said again and again that their 
oaly object was to take a solemn farewell of a scene 
that must have been hallowed in the memory of 
many. As therefore the principal performer in 
the ceremony disavowed all responsibility for 
the unfortunate and misleading word used 
by some other official, you will be the 
first Iam sure to give the bishop the advantage of 
this statement, which, strange to say, has not 
appeared, so far as I know, in any of the published 
reports. 

Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
JOHN TEMPLETON, 


CLERICAL SCURRILITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I beg to forward herewith an extract from 
the report of the proceedings of the diocesan confe- 
rence at Exeter as reported by the stern Morn- 
ing] News of the 25th inst. On the burials question 
coming on for discussion, 

The Rev. F. Hockin (Phillack) said he believed that 
to attempt to conciliate irreconcilable people was the 
height of human — When Dissenters had the 
churchyards they would want the church, They would 
bave all or none; a modicum would not satisfy them. 
He was well acquainted with a parish whero, if the law 
was altered, three Dissenting ministers would officiate 
in the churchyard, one of whom was living in opon 
incest, the recond in incest of a different kind, and the 
third expiated his offences in the county gaol. Arch- 
deacon le rose to order. Was it right to introduce 

nestions of that sort into a discussion of that kind! 

here were loud cries to go on, but Mr. Hockin's sub- 
sequent remarks were inaudible in consequence of the 
coufusion that prevailed, 
Now, either Mr. Hockin has uttered an unprincipled 
libel, or he has hinted at circumstances which, in 
the commonest interests of Dissent, require the 
closest investigation and widest exposure. Mr. 
Hockin should be invited to furnish particulars, 

Yours truly, 
G. E. 

Oct. 27, 1876. 

[We suppose that this studiously offensive clergy- 
man meant in reality that the persons in question 
had married the sisters of their deceased wives. 
Perhaps a letter addressed to Mr. Hockin himself 
would oblige him to be more explicit. Although 
he was put down by brother clergymen, this is but 
one of many proofs which show the depth and vio- 
lence of the prejudice that obstructs any fair settle- 
ment of the burials question.—Ep. Noncon. } 


THE DISTRESS IN BULGARIA, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


S1r,—As recent letters in one or more influen- 
tial London journals have called in question the 
truthfulness f the heartrending accounts, received 
from so many indepen leut sources, of the wide- 
spread desolation in Bulgaria, and as the statements 
I refer to are calculated to check the continuance 
of public sympathy and charity, I venture to 
suggest that you would be rendering a public 
service, as weli as doing justice to the cause of 


humanity, by giving wider publicity to some | office at the least possible expense. 


rtion at least of the following extracts from 7 


etter which a in the Daily News of 
Saturday last.* e letter coming direct from the 
scene of misery, shows unmistakably that the 


relief which has been sent falls far short of the 
terrible necessities of the sufferers, and that the 
American missionaries, amongst others who are 
engaged in the same benevolent enterprise, are 
doing all in their power to mitigate present 
distress, and to prevent the still greater 
calamities threatened by the approaching winter. 

May I also take this opportunity of informing 
your readers that the committee of this society have 
undertaken to remit to the missionaries in Bulgaria 
any contributions that may be entrusted to them, + 
if eent to their spre gh Any Rev. Henry Jonea, 15, 
Adam-street, Strand. .C., or to their bankers, 
Messra, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., No. 1, Pall 
Mall East, London, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
HENRY JONES, 
Secretary. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


THE METROPOLIS, 

As already stated in these columns the New 
London School Board, to be elected on the 30th of 
November, will consist of fifty members, appor- 
tioned as follows :—Chelsea, 4 ; City, 4; Finsbury, 
6; Greenwich, 4; Hackney, 5; Lambeth, 6; 
Marylebone, 7; Southwark, 4; Tower Hamlets, 5; 
Westminster, 5. Some of the most conspicuous 
members of the old board have already announced 
their intention of retiring. Amongst these are the 
Vice-Chairman, Sir E. H. Currie (Tower Hamlets) ; 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, Canon Barry, and Dr. 
Rigg, the well-known Wesleyan (Westminster); 
Canon Cromwell (Cheisea); Lord Mayor Cotton 
and the redoubtable Canon Gregory for the city, 
there still being some hope that Mr. Morley, M.P., 
will stand again; four of the members for 
Marylebone, Mrs. Cowell, Miss Chessar (who 
may perhaps stand for Finsbury), Prebendary 
Irons, and the Rev. LI. Bevan. Greenwich 
loses two experienced members— Mr. John 
Macgregor (“ Rob Roy”), who took a special 
interest in industrial schools, and the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Waugh, whose indefatigable labours in con- 
nexion with some special departments of thé board 
have, we regret tosay, impaired his health. Amongst 
the new candidates already announeed are Mrs, 
Westlake, wno stands for Marylebone, and Miss 
Taylor, step-daughter of the late John Stuart Mill, 
who is a candidate for Southwark. It is useless 
to repeat this week the list of candidates, for they 
are just now changing a good deal. Some new 
ones have appeared during the last few days. 
Amongst these is Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who appears 
before the ratepayers of Southwark as a Roman 
Catholic candidate in place of Mr. James Wallace, 
who retires. For Finsbury, as already stated, 
there are three Church candidates, which have the 
patronage of the National Society, viz, Lord F. 
Hervey, Mr. Lovell, and Mr. Capel, and three 
Liberals, the Rev. John Rodgers, Mr. Mark Wilks, 
and Mr. Lucraft. A seventh candidate for the six 
seats for this division has now come forward in the 
persons of Mr. Davenport, who represents the vestry 
or cheeseparing interest. He will probably be fol- 
lowed by a candidate onthe other side. A new 
candidate in favour of the school board policy has 
also been invited to come forward for the Chelsea 
division, viz., Mr. Joseph F. B. Firth, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who is in favour of the 
Birmingham plan of religious education, though 
not anxious to disturb the compromise at present in 
operation in the metropolis, His return for this 
constituency in which the advanced Liberals are 
in the majority, in conjunction with Mr. Freeman 
and Dr. Gladstone, would be the gain of a seat for 
the school board party. It is understood that Mr. 
Firth will be largely supported by working men, 
Mr. Olding, one of the Liberal candidates for 
Hackney bas retired. If no fresh candidates are 
brought forward, it is possible that Mr. R. Foster, 
one of the present members of the board will 
retire, and that there will be no contest. The address 
of Mr. Picton appears in another column. That of | 
Sir Charles Reed has already been published. The 
candidate who takes the field for Greenwich in 
place of Mr. Waugh is Mr. J. E. Saunders of the 
Common Council. 

The addresses of the several candidates are now 
being issued, and we have published, or given | 
extracts from several of them. That of Mr. Stiff, | 
who, with the Rev. G. M. Murphy and Mr, | 
Stanley Kemp-Welch, contests the Lambeth 
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* This letter was quoted ia full in our last b r. 
+ Warm clothing being ＋ needed, coutribu— 
tions of that kind will be gladly forwarded from this 


division, appears elsewhere. Mr. Murphy, in his 
practical address, shows that he has been indefatig- 
able in the work of the board, in whose action as 
regards industrial school work, and the provision of 
training for the blind and the deaf and dumb, he 
takes a special interest. He has also devoted mach 
attention to the educational endowments of the 
metropolis, which have been investigated by a 
committee, and have been shown to have been to a 
large extent alienated from their educational 
objects. They amounted about thirty years ago to 
nearly a quarter of a million. Mr. Murphy says :— 


1 heartily endorse the past policy of the board. At 
my sugyestion, for the last few months, every now 
school built has been publicly opened, to give the rate- 
payers aud parents in the various localities au oppor- 
tunity of meeting the members face to face, and ques- 
tioning them, if they thought proper, as to that policy, 
and with scarcely an exception it has beeu unani- 
mously endorsed. Our school buildings are plain and 
substantial; the teaching good and in accordance with 
the Government oode, and compulsion is carrivd out 
with the greatest consideration for all concerned. Sixty- 
one of our visitora are omployed where no board schools 
exist, and consequently are filling, and keeping full, so 
called voluntary schools, there being at present in 
London over 30,000 children more in average atten- 
ae at those schools than when the board began its 
work, 

More than twenty years of my life have been devoted 
to labours among the people of some of the 
districts of Lambeth and South London, and | am 
thankful to say not altogether in vain, Iguoranee, m- 
temperance, and irveligton have found in me an uncom- 
poe Se and I hope it will be soto the end. I 

elt honoured by the n of those 2 as 
mavifested by my position on the poll at the last oleo- 
tion, and should you agaia do me the honour of retera- 
ing me to the board, I will try my best heartily to oa 
out the true education of the oh aof the metropol 
at the smallest possible cost at which it can be well and 
wisely done, 


The address of Mr. Firth advocates a very carefal 
use of the compulsory bye-law, and praives the 
action of the present boards on the question of sites. 
On the religious question he says :— 

I am opposed to all sectarian teaching in board 
schools, © instruction which is given at the public 
expense ought to be confine’ to the secular subj lor 
proficiency iu the knowledge of which the 
selected. I should vote for the use of the schools out 
of school hours, and on Sundays being granted to re- 
ligious teachers of every denomination, and to volun- 

association for the religious education of the poor. 
But until the board school system is complete I am in 
favour of maintaining the present compromise on the 
question. 


Mr. Firth thinks that more female teachers should 
be employed, and that the loans for sites and 
buildiogs should be repaid in eighty instead of fifty 
years, with the view of diminishing the burden cast 
upon the ratepayers of this generation. He also 
thinks that the time has come for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the condition of educational endow- 
ments in London, ‘‘and where necessary, to take 
such steps as may be required to finally secure the 
benefits of these funds to the classes for whom they 
were intended. 


The addresses of the three Liboral candidates for 
Marylebone, who have a united committee, appear 
on one placard. From that of Mr. James Watson, 
who has taken a most active part in the work of the 
board since it began operations six years ago, we 
give the following extract, as it not only vindicates 
the past action of the board, but furaishes precise 
and useful information 


The Education Department has been entrusted by 
Parliament with the duty of deciding what amount o 
scheol provision is uired in avy given district, 
According to their rule, the school population of 
London, after making the usuul deductions for all 
causes of absence, requires 518,000 school places. For 
these tho managers of efficient voluntary schools have 
up to this date provided 287,000 places, leaving 231,000 
to the charge of the board. 

With a view to overtake this enormous defisiency the 
voard have already provided, or taken measures to pro- 
vide, including transferred schovla, 188,000 school places, 
leaving a further margin of 45,000, in addition to the 
deduction made on the scale of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Tho actual attendance in all efficient schools in Lon. 
don in the spring of 1871 was 174,501, while the average 
during the — which ended at Midsummer last 
was 305,749, showing an increare of 131 448. Of this 
increase 40.194 has taken place in voluntary, and 91,254 
in board schools. The increase effected in school at- 
tendance after six years’ effort is thus seveuty-five per 
oon! 

In addition to the efforts of the board to fill the 
efficient schools of London, through their visitors, the 
Industrial Schools Committee have done their utmost 
to clear the streets of neglected children, More than 
6,000 have either been sent to judustrial schouls, 
returned to their parents, or otherwise cared for. o 
the good thus effected in diminishing juvenile crime, 
the police authorities have borne willing testimony. 


liad the board pr ceeded with less vigour, and spread 
the work of school provision over twice as many yeara 
as they have done, no doubt the charge upon the rates 


now would be considerably leas ; but the E-tucation Act 
gave them no diveretion; they were enjoined to“ pro- 
cd at onee,* and the ratepayers will ud in the end 
that this has been the truest economy, 


Dr. Angus invites the support of the ratepayers on 
the ground that the continuance of the work of the 
board is essential to the advance of education in 
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London, and that board schools form part of that 
great system of self-government, to which England 
owes so much. The question now is, he says, whether 
the moderate course adopted in respect to the London 
board shall be set aside in favour of denominational 
teaching. The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley in his ad- 
dress considers that it is undesirable to disturb 
the settlement on the religious question which was 
arrived at nearly six years ago, and has given 
general satisfaction. He hopes that the heaviest 
part of the expenditare of the London Board has 
now already been inourred, but holds that it would 
be the falsest economy to retrench in such a way 
as to diminish the efficiency of our schools. 


We should thereby do an injustice to the children, 
and we should indirectly lose more by the reduction of 
the Government grant, than we could save by pario 
down our educa appliances. Moreover, I fee 
rage that by oy aes education, we shall 

a few rea our pauperism and 
crime, thereby save in other rates more than the 
whole uf the education rate. 


Mr, Stanley, like many other Liberal candidates, 


the view of securing a larger supply of well-trained 
teachers, but he remarks that the disposal of these 
charities lies with Parliament, and not with the 


, Rev. E. F. M. MacUs 
Ww t. Rev. H. W. Crosskey , 
In p of the Rev. Canon O Sullivan, who retires, 


The Scriptaral Educational Union have 
intimated their intention to select six candidates, 
as ome . Mr. — an Iud 
wo man, who unsuccessfully con pre- 

151 is also in the field. The number 
to be elected is fifteen, and if the Church party do 
not withdraw a candidate the election will be 
contested. 

MaNouester.—Two or three meetings of the 
clergy and other supporters of denominational 
education have been held with reference to the 
election, which is fixed to take place on Nov. 16. 
After much discussion it has been decided to re- 
taip the same number of candidates for the new 


is said to have deserted the Conservative party 
and joined the Unsectarian section. Another has 
left the city. The new nominations in their places 
are the Rev. John Henn, Mr. James Croston, Mr. 


W. O. Pooley, and Mr. George Milner. The other 
three Church candidates who are now on the board 


decided as to the action they shall pursue. If they 
are united, and are not troubled—as on former 
occasions—with individual candidates, it is thought 
that they might return seven representatives ; 
while the Wesleyans might return one. This would 
change the minority into a majority and lead to 
the 4 establishment of board schools and the 
absorption of comparatively inefficient deuomina- 
tional schools into the board system. A few days 
will decide the course to be pursued. 
SHEFFIELD.—A meeting of the council of the 
Liberal Association has been held for the purpose 
of selecting, in view of the approaching school 
board election, three candidates for the vacancies 
evused by the retirement of Messrs. Allott and 
Eadon, and the death of Mr. Wardlow. Nineteen 
nominations were received, and in the case of twelve 
of these, letters were received desiring that the 
nominations might be withdrawn. he seven 
whose nominations went to the council were Mr. 
H. J. Wilson, Mr. Batty Langley, Mr. W. Rolley, 


> 


Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. Michael Hunter, jun., Mr. 
Muscroft, and Mr. T. O. Hinchcliffe. A ballot 
was taken, the result of the voting being in favour 
of Mr. H. J. Wilson, Mr. Batty Langley, and Mr. 
Rolley. Some conversation took place respecting 
a resolution a short time since by a meeting 
2 — — 7 which it was sta L,- if the 
party would not o the twelve retirin 
members 4 the Board a wean re-election the 
Conservatives would not oppose the Liberal 
Association in filling up the three vacancies before 
mentioned. It was stated by Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
however, that this resolution had never been 
officially communicated to the association, and that 
he believed it never would. The date fixed for 
the election is Tuesday, November 21. The last 
day for receiving nominations will be November 8. 
RADFORD.—Tbe following are announced to be 
the Liberal Eight” in the contest :—Messrs. 
Charles Lund, James Law, Joshua Pollard, 
Charles Turner, James Hanson, Rev. Dr. Fraser, 
— Illingworth, and Brian Dufty. 
OLVERHAMPTON.—A meeting of the Church 
and Nonconformist delegates has been held for 
the purpose of discussing the proposition put for- 
ward by the Church party with the view of coming 
to some amicable ment for the election of a 
new board, and the following resolution was agreed 
to: —“ At a meeting of the delegates of the repre- 
sentative Church party and of the Nonconformists, 
it was mutually agreed that, in order to avoid 


putting the town to thee of a contested elec- 
tion, each should select five gentlemen as 
members of the new school board, leaving the 


eleventh seat to be filled by the Roman Catholics.“ 
This agreement was signed by all the gentlemen 
present, as follows :—The Rev. Henry Hampton, 
and Messrs. Henry H. Fowler, William Edwards, 
W. H. Jones, Robert P. Walker, and Samuel 8. 
Mander. The Rev. H. Hampton, the present 
chairman of the board, will not offer himself for 
re-election. On the chief point of difference as to 
the chairmanship of the new board, it was agreed 
to leave the question for the decision of the new 
board when they take their seats. It was also 
arranged that in the event of a vacancy occurring 
on the board d the three years for which the 
members will be ted, it shall be left with the 
party with whom the retiring or deceased member 
was connected to fill up the vacancy. 


Boarp ScHOOLs AND Revicious FoRMULARIES.— 
In a recent at Tunbridge Wells, the Pri- 
mate, it may be remembered, remarked that, in 
the opipion of the on Ar there 
was nothing to vent teac ing given in 
board — in ~ Lord's Draper, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Apostles’ Creed. The /nquirer, 
in commenting on this remark, says that, though 
the Lord’s Prayer involves no sectarian doctrine, 
the Apostles’ does. It was not the A es’ 
Creed. The mythical story of its origin, that the 
— severally and in succession contributed its 

ses, cannot be seriously maintained. It also 
contains matter which children could not possibly 
understand, and which no teacher would attempt to 
explain to them. 

P by some other points of fair objection, the 
obild is foarte by this 4— to believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints, and the Resurrection of the Body. To explaia 
the Holy Ghost, from the archbishop’s point of view, 
would involve distinctly Trinitarian teaching; the 
“Holy Catholic Church” is a phrase utterly incom- 
prehensible to children, and no Churchman would ex- 

lain it without affirming theological doctrines that 
onconformists all reject. In ths mind of an Anglican, 
as iu that of a Roman Catholio, this Church is a definite 
nisation based upon the apostolic succession of its 
chief officers, and upon sacramental powers bestowed 
upon its ts. 

Few educated Churchmen or Dissenters believe in 
the ‘“‘resurrection of the body,” and yet this is a 
doctrine the archbishop wishes children to be crammed 
with. It does not appear to have been the doctrine of 
St. Paul, whose well known words emphatically con- 
tradict it; but he is not supposed to have had anything 
to do with making the Apostles’ Creed.” 

There are also serious objections to such a use 
being made of the Ten Commandments. It is 
absurd to tell little boys and girls not to ‘‘ commit 
adultery,” and to keep the Sabbath or ‘‘ seventh 
day” holy, and not to do any manner of work in 
it, when it is notorious that though people pray 
that their hearts may be inclined “ to keep this 
law,” it is generally set at defiance. Neither the 
archbishop nor his clergy attempt to keep the 
‘‘seventh day” as the commandment directs, nor 
do they contemplate preventing their servants from 
doing any manner o work either then or on the 


first day. 


—— ed 


PUBLIC MEN ON THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M. P., addressing 
his constituents at Deal on. Wednesday evening, 
maintained that Her Majesty's Ministers were as 
indignant as any one in this country at the 
atrocities which had taken place. He did not ho'd 
the Government responsible for the commission of 


the outrages, he entirely acquitted Earl Beacons- 
tield of the charge of levity when referring to the 
matter in the House of Commons, and he did not 
think that the Government did any other than the 
best in sending the fleet to Besska Bay, At the 


— 


same time he was unable to give an unqualified | 
support to Her Majesty s Ministers, 
nation meetings were bein 
came to the front, and too 


Whilst indig. | 
held Mr. Gladstone | 


been condemned by political opponents, as well as 
by many political 1 He wrote a pamphlet 
and made a speech. He (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hu n) was not a blind admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone. In that pamphlet and that speech 
there were some things he would not have written 
or spoken himself. ings were said which were 
uncalled for, and he thought that the mistake 
which Mr, Gladstone made was in ay ing down 
definite views as to the policy of the future; for 
things so changed from day to day that it was 
unwise for any man to lay down absolute views . 
But, in acting at he had done, Mr. Gladstone had 
acted in a loyal English spirit, but he had acted on 
this occasion as on others, too much on impulse, 
though in a loyal lish spirit. (Cheers.) The 
antecedents of Lord sfield, with regard to 
Italian independence, did not inspire him with 
confideuce. The greatest error which had yet been 
made by the Government was in the rejection (f 
the Berlin Memorandum. The three Powers 
closest to Turkey—Russia, Germany, and Austria 
—agreed upon the basis, the first step of which was 
an armistice of six weeks’ or two months. The 
telegraphed to Italy, France, and England. Italy 
and France accepted the basis, leaving the details to 
be settled afterwards, England refused to join 
anless certain guarantees were given. It was not 
the time for argument. If we had said, let us 
accept the basis ; details and guarantees can follow, 
then Servia, which had not up to that time 
declared war, might have been prevented from ever 
declaring war. At all events there was a oy that 
war would have been prevented, and whilst hope 
remained uo means should have been left untried. 
(Applause. He did not sympathise with the 
attempt to get up a feeling in this country against 
Russia. If he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) had the 
power to turn the present Government out of office 
at this moment he would not do so, because he 
believed that it would weaken England. But, 
whilst he would support them in their endeavours 
to bring the Eastern Question te a satisfactory issue, 
he held himeelf free to act as he thought proper 
during the next session. 

Mr. Mundella, M. P., in addressing a meeti 
of the Liberal party at Worcester, said he consid 
the foreign policy of the Government had been 
suicidal. ‘The Bulyarian atrocities might have been 
avoided had the Government taken proper measures 
beforehand. He maintained that they could not 
have done more than they had done to play into 
the hands of Russia. The English ministers had 
held aloof and refused the Berlin Note, and the 
result was that at that moment we found ourselves 
isolated from our allies. 


Sir Henry James made a powerful speech at 
Taunton on Thursday, in which he brought ont 
very strongly the miserable character of the t y 
which had driven the Herzegovinians into rebellion 
—the treachery of the Turks, even under the very 
eyes of our Consuls—the obstinate refusal of Lord 
Derby to interfere at all in their behalf, on the ground 
that any interference was an injury to the authority 
of the Porte—his snubs to the Russian Ambassador 
when he asked England to bring forward some 
alternative proposal, better than the Berlin Memor- 
andum, which might stop the war in the East— 
his avowed conviction that ‘Turkey and the insur- 
gent provinces must fight it out—and the useless- 
ness of the tardy concession in September of what 
might have stopped the strife in May. He doubted 
whether there had been any reaction in public 
opinion. If the Government was less blamed now 
than six weeks „it was because the public 
believed that the Government had come round to 
them, not because they had come round to the 
Government. Sir Henry concluded :—‘‘ With the 
past I have now done; of the future I will only 
say that I can conceive no course more destructive 
to our hopes of peace than for men entertaining 
different views to declare that in no case will we go 
to war, or tu say we will never consent to Russia 
reaching Constantinople. (Hear, hear.) Either 
view must strengthen one of the contending forces. 
The first is to promise neutrality to Russia what- 
ever she may do; the second is to allow the Turks 
to treat our army as standing in front of their 
capital; but though the errors of the first may 
never be wholly retrieved, the English people may 
escape from much of their effects if in certain voice 
they will clearly say that the day on which this 
— shall proclaim a war which is other than 
inevitable, will be the day from which will date 


the downfall of a Ministry.” (Loud and continued 
cheering.) 
Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, was present on 


Tuesday at the opening of the new Cunservative 
Club at Manchester. Lord Wiomarleigh presided, 
and the club was opened with great ceremony. 
After the opening there was a banquet. and Mr. 
Cross was presented with a golden /fuc simile of the 
key of the building. In responding to the toast of 
Her Majesty's Ministers,” the right hon. gentle- 
man made a lengthy speech, in the course of which 
he vindicated the humanity of the members of the 
Cabinet, who bud the feelings of every Englishman. 
He went on to say : The question in this case was 
not what we should like to be done, but what could 
be done. That view of the question had been well 
expressed by Lord Derby some time ago. As Lord 
Derby well put it, they were not to consider the 
question as the Ottoman Empire qua the Ottoman 
Empire, but as affecting our relation to the Eastern 
States of Europe gencrally ; and if they came to 
consider the matter seriously they would see that 
these were two totally different things. There was 


a course which had | a difference between maintaining the integrity of 


ro 


f 
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the Ottoman Empire and interfering with the rela- 
tions of the Sultan with the rest of his subjects, 
The Government had never been indifferent to the 
outcry of the subjects of the Sultan. They knew 
well enough evils that had been carried on in that 
country—the atrocities in the district of the 
Lebanon, in Crete, and in Greece, All these 
matters had been duly considered, and there was 
no reason whatever why those circumstances should 
not be taken into consideration, and dealt with in a 
similar manner as in the case of Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, and Bulgaria. As Lord Derby 
had said, most justly and wisely, and no one had 
disputed it, the end of the Eastern Question was 
Constantinople. (Hear, hear.) When we came to 
that, as Lord Derby had put it quite clearly, and 
he (Mr. Cross) believed, truly, no one Great Power 
could hold Constantinople, because the other Powers 
would not allow it, and a joint occupation, as Lord 
Derby had put it, would be a very doubtful and 
somewhat dangerous experiment. He was asked 
what had the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment been? On this occasion they would allow 
him to answer in a very few words. In the accep- 
tance of the Andrassy Note, in the rejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum, and in the sending of the 
fleet to Besika: Bay—all these things took place 
before Parliament broke up; so in the case of the 
despatch of August to which he had referred, in 
which Lord Derby said that if the atrocities were 
repeated the indignation of Europe would become 
uncontrollable, and the interference of Europe in a 
hostile sense to Turkey inevitable—all these things 
took place before Parliament rose; there were 
debates upon them in Parliament; and they re- 
ceived the all but unanimous approval of the 
nation. The last word in Parliament which was 
uttered on behalf of the Ministers would be found 
in the s h of Her Majesty the Queen, in which 
she said, Should a favourable opportunity present 
itself, I shall be ready, in concert with my allies, to 
offer my offices for the purpose of mediation 
between the contending parties, bearing in mind 
alike the duties im upon me by treaty obliga- 
tions and those which arise from considerations of 


humadity and policy.” (Cheers.) These promises 
hed, he main beak thoroughly fulfilled t by the 
action of Lord Derby and of the Government since 
Parliament rose, (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, the 
right hon. gentleman urged that Lord Derby had 
proposed the only proper solution of the Eastern 
Question, and he expressed a hope that his pro- 


posals might yet lead to peace. (Applause.) 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The French papers announce that the Prince of 
Wales will pass a month in Paris, from the middle 
of November to the middle of December. 

A — — from Cairo announces that England, 
France, Germany, and Austria have formally noti- 
tied their approval of the judgment recently given 
against the Daira. 

A telegram from Shanghai says :—‘‘ Mr. Mayers 
has concluded an arrangement with the Viceroy 
that the Woosung Railway shall be purchased by 
the Chinese Government, but worked by the present 
company for one yeur.” 

It is stated that the grand ceremonial at Delhi 
in connection with the proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress of India will cost less than one-fourth 
of the sum recently named—half-a-million sterling. 

Tux French GOVERNMENT AND THE Papacy.— 
The Pope, having desired to divide the Arch- 
bishopric of Lyons into two dioceses, at his own 
pleasure and without the asrent of the French 
Government, the latter has issued a decree putting 
a stop to this beginning of an encroachment on the 
part of the Vatican. The Government accepts the 
portion of the Papal Bull consecrating a new arch- 
bishop, but rejects the provisions contained in it 
altering the division of the district. 

Tug Irish ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT GRANT. — 
The American correspondent of the Times says 
further correspondence has passed between the 
State Department and Messrs. Power and Parnell, 
the Irish members of Parliament, respecting the 
presentation of the Irish Centennial address, The 
a urge that the intervention of the British 

linister is not necessary, as the address comes 
from the Irish people, and not from the British 
nation. The Assistant-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cadwallader, writes to them that Sir Edward 
Thornton bases bis refusal to take part in the pre- 
sentation * the objectionable contents of the 
address, and that the practice in such cases being 
well settled, cannot be changed. Sir Edward an- 
nounces his willingness personally to present the 
members to the President, but says that he is not 
justified in taking part in the presentation of an 
address without express instructions. Messrs. 
Power and Parnell have resolved, as might be ex- 
pected, not to present the address at all. 

M. GAMBETTA AT BELLEVILLE.—On Friday even- 
ing M. Gambetta delivered an address at a meeting 
of his constituents in Belleville. There were about 
3,500 persons present. After stating that he was 
ready to answer the questions that might be put to 
him, he went on to declare that he had faithfully 
fulfilled the task with which he bad been entrusted, 
and now, having chosen his own time, he came tu 
render an account of his stewardship. There were 
two ways of carrying on a policy, namely, by 
negotiating aud by fighting. He was opposed to a 
battle of violence, and repudiated such a policy in 
the name of universal suffrage. He did not fear 
losing popular favour, for he was sure of his ability 


to that he was in the right, He then 
explained the usefulness of a policy of expediency, 
pointing to the results which had thereby been 
obtained—namely, the constitution of the Republic. 
With regard to the ‘amnesty he said he did not 
approve the too absolute and violent formula which 
had been adopted of categories. The Commune was 
not the explosion of a party, but the result of the 
misery of the people. (Here shouts were raised of 
Amnesty.) M. Gambetta declared that he re- 
pudiated the position of a mere delegate (/e mandat 
impératif), adding: A pointshould only be pushed 
to its extreme conclusion when we are certain of 
having the whole country with us. Some persons 
have thought me vehement and ready to make any 
sacrifice for popularity. They are mistaken. One 
thing stands out before all, and that is France.” M. 
Gambetta recommended union among the Republi- 
cans as more necessary now than ever, in order to 
resist the coalitions of various parties under the 
banner of clericalism. He knew but one policy— 
that which he bad pursued—the policy of reason, 
wisdom, and patience, the policy of expediency ; 
and he asked whether he ought to follow a policy of 
inexpediency which would lead to disaster and ship- 
— He would remain the representative of 
Belleville in order that he might be able to come 
before its inhabitants to convince them of the 
necessity for the policy he was carrying out. The 
speech was loudly cheered. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


The Queen, taking a drive last Sunday after 
noon in the neighbourhood of Balmoral, remained 
for some time observing the labourers in a harvest 
field gathering inthe grain that had been laid out 
to dry on the previous day. The weather recent! 
in the extreme North and North-west of Scotlan 
has been very rainy, and as a consequence harvest 
operations have been greatly impeded, and in 
several districts the farmers set their people to work 
on a favourable Sunday to bring in the crops. Some 
of the Scotch ol 


have in consequence preached 
sermons denouncing this ‘‘desecration of the 
Sabbath.” The een on Sunday last, after 
watching the harvest labourers for some time 
quietly remarked that she thought it a work of 
necessity that ought to be done. 

The Prince of Wales and a party of guests have 
been visiting the Duke of Grafton at Euston Hall, 
near Thetford, since Thursday, for three days’ 
shooting. On Saturday the Prince returned to 
London. 

The Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse will leave 
Buckingham Palace this week for Sandringham, to 
stay a few days with the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. 

The Queen has, on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister, been graciously pleased to confer a 
pension of 100/. a year on Mrs, Lane, the widow of 
the late Mr. Edward William Lane, the eminent 
Oriental scholar. 

A dinner in commemoration of the twenty-second 
anniversary of the Balaklava Charge was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel on Wednesday. 
About seventy of the survivors of the six hundred” 
were present, 

The Duke of Abercorn will relinquish his office 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland about the middle of 
next month, and the Duke of Marlborough, his 
successor, will immediately enter upon his duties. 

Mr. Gladstone has been down to Dover, and took 
theopportunity of visiting Earl Granville at Walmer 
Castle. On his return to town on Friday the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, who has returned from his tour 
in Eastern Europe, had an interview with Mr. 
Gladstone, who left for Hawarden on Saturday. 

It is stated that the whole of the members of the 
Cabinet (with the exception of the Duke of Rich- 
mond) have signified their intention to be present 
at the Lord Mayor's banquet on the th of 
November. 

The Leeds Mercury says :—‘‘ Cur readers will be 
glad to learn that the health of Sir Titus Salt is 
somewhat improved, and that on Thursday he was 
able to leave Crow Nest, Lightcliffe, for Scar- 
borough, whither he was accompanied by his 
family and Dr. Charteris, of Hipperholme.” 

The Philadelphia Press of October 5 announces 
that the degree of LL.D. has been conferred by 
Yale University, United States, upon Sir Charles 
Reed, the president of the Judges on Education at 
the Centennial Exhibition. 

The Rev. J. A. Porter, M.A., was elected on 
Saturday to the mastership of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Dr. Cookson. 
The new master has long been tutor of his col- 
lege, and has taken an active part in the admini- 
stration of the affairs of the University. 

Sir John Stuart, late Vice-Chancellor and some 
time M.P. for Newark, died on Sunday. 

Lord Kinnaird on Wednesday formally opened 
a school of cookery in Dundee, in the presence of a 
large audience. 

Nearly eighty spirit licences were cancelled on 
Thursday on various grounds by the police magis- 
trates of Dublin. 

The revision of the list of voters for the county 
of Middlesex shows a total Conservative gain of 
1,100 votes, 


The Cavendish College, at Cambridge, was opened | 


on Thursday by the Duke of Devonshire, Its main 


object is to place a University education within the | certain bootmakers proceeding to work. 


undergraduates. Earl Fortescue, at the luncheon 
succeeding the ceremory, enumerated the various 
claims which the college had upon the public. The 
advan of the institution were also dwelt upon 
* the Duke of Devonshire, Professor Fawcett, 

P., Mr. Rodwell, M. P., Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., 
and Mr. Marten, M. P. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday 
resolved to promote a bill in the ensuing session for 
freeing the toll bridges over the Thames, They 
also directed that schemes should be prepared under 
the Artisans’ — Act for dealing with several 
unhealthy areas, which will involve the destruction 
of nearly six thousand rooms, the displacement of 
some 14,000 people, and an expenditure approach- 
ing one million sterling, of which rather more than 
a half will be recou 

Mr. Taylor, of Aston Rowent, Oxfordshire, has 
sent a donation of £1,000 to Girton College, in ful- 
filment of the wish of his daughter Edith, who had 
intended to become a student, but who had un- 
fortunately died of typhoid fever contracted last 
summer while on a tour in Switzerland. 

Captain Tyler has reported to the Board of Trade 
upon the Radstock collision on the Somerset and 
Dorset railway in August. He sets forth in detail 
many defects of regulations and working which came 
to light on his inquiry, and points out the modes 
that have been recommended for avoiding the dan- 

rs peculiar to single lines. In conclusion Captain 

vler remarks that more depends after all upon 
strict discipline than upon the excellence of the 
system adopted. 

The Home Secretary, at Ince, cut the first sod of 
the Wigan Junction Railway, a line intended to 
facilitate communication with the adjacent coal 
districts, Ata luncheon subsequently Mr. Cross 


referred to the ment of railways, 
and ex a hope that the valuable s . 
tions which he believed would be contai in 


the report of the Commission on Railway Aoci- 

dents would be or even anticipated by 

railway companies, without waiting to be com- 

bomen y the Leyislature to act in accordance with 
em 


A meeting in favour of the establishment of 
institutes for working lads was held at the Mansion 
House under the i of the Lord Mayor. 
It was re ted that there are thousands of boys 
in London of twelve years of age and upwa 4 
Who, ha no specific employment or substanti 
attraction after working hours, spend their time 
in idleness. The supporters of the movement 
desire to plant institutions throughout London 
where such will in the evening find comfort, 
rational amusement, and en, ates. 
Among the speakers. were Professor ne Levi, 
Bishop Clanghton, Sir Charles Reed, and Alderman 
aire inati for South Shropshire will tak 

e nomination for Sou w 6 
place on Friday. Mr. Severne, Conservative, is the 
only candidate in the field, and a Liberal is not 
expected to offer himself, 

By a railway collision at Brierfield, near Burnley, 
on Friday, four men were killed and several persons 
were injured, 

The movement for the erection of a statue in re- 
cognition of the services of the Right Hon. C. P. 
Villiers, M.P., in procuring the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, has been successful. The cost of the memo- 
rial will be about 1,000“. Mr. Villiers has held the 
seat for Wolverhampton since 1835. 

Captain Allen Young bas returned from the 
Arotic regions as well as Captain Nares, The 
Pandora passed Crookhaven at noon on Monday, 
and from thence Captain Young telegraphed to the 
Admiralty that all was well on Baw the ship. The 
Alert and Discovery left Queenstown for Portsmouth 
on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. John Bright arrived in Edinburgh on Satur- 
day evening from Kelso, and was the guest of Mr. 
Duncan M‘Laren, M. P. He left on Monday for 
Newcastle, 

Speaking on Monday at the quarterly — 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, r. 
Edmund Ashworth, the President, stated that, 
while our exports to Russia last year were only 
3,100,000, to Turkey they were 13,000,000/., and 
he argued that were Constantinople transferred to 
Russian authority it would be a bad day for Fng- 
land and England’s commerce. Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M.P., said he believed it would be for the interest 
of the peace of the world if the waters leading to 
the Rlack Sea were open to the fleets of all the 
world, 

A unanimous resolution was on Saturday passed 
at the Warwickshire Chamber of Agriculture, de- 
claring that the present system of administering 
the county — — solely by the magistrates 
at quarter sessions is indefensible, and recom- 
mending the establishment of county tinancial 
boards, with due provision for the representation 
of ratepayers thereon. 

It is said that disease of a most virulent form 
has broken out in the potato-fields of Keat, Mid- 
dlesex, foals far and Yorkshire, 


The wife of a gardener employed at Withington 
threw herself and her child into the river at Dids- 
bury, near Manchester, on Saturday. Both were 
drowned, The woman had been drinking for some 
days past. 

Fab ard Delworth and Henry Richardson, secre- 
taries of the Bootmakers’ Union, were found guilty 
at the Central Criminal Court, on Friday, of 
picketing and intimidation, with a view to 1 
The 


reach of those who are obliged to commence the former was sentenced to one month, and the latter 


active work of life at an earlicr age than ordinery | 


two months’, imprisonment, with hard labour. 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR'S, 


10, 1l, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining-roome, Bathroom, Conservatory B 
OMNIBUS leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 


PRIVATE 


, and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR'S 


various parts of London free of charge. Reduced terms as usual at this time of the year. 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


T* the ELECTORS of the LAMBETH 
- DIVISION. 
LADIES AND GenTLEMEN,— 

I teke the present opportunity of thenking you for the 
confidence you have twice shown in returning me as one 
your Representatives, and of asking for your suffrages at 
the next election which is fixed for the 30th November. 

The School Board for London, notwithstanding some 
minor errors, bas well and fairly performed the work entrusted 
to it, aud any radical charge in its policy would, I venture 
to think, be prejudicial to the best interests of a sound, 
practical, religious, and unsectarian education. 

When Schools have been built on all the purchased or 
selected sites, the Lambeth Division will possess 45 Schools, 
with accommodation for 36,611 children; a provision of 12 
Schone and 6,000 places more then any other Division of 


on. 

With a few exceptions, the Board Schoo's have filled as 
fast as they hive been opened, and yet at Midsummer last 
there were about 40 000 more children in the efficient Volun- 
tary Schools of the Metropolis than before the Board began 
its work, Dy the six gears of the Board's existence 
164,000 addi children have been brought under efficient 
— instruction, 123,000 of whom are being educated 


We have the Duke of Richmond's official authority for the 
statement that the London School Board, even under the 
circumstances of the higher cost of land, material, and labour 
in the Metropolis, was poe ery bey in the average cost 
of its Schools— Schools excellently built, and calculated to be 
a credit to the Metropoltis—than many country towns.” The 
expense of maintaining a large staff of Masters, Mistresses, 
and other officials is necessarily t, bet the total demand 
which the Fdacational Rate (for Sites. Buildings, end 
all Working Expenses,) makes upon the £39 Householder, 
for example, is only a ore SO Orr weal, Ghee pave 
Prison changes of the Metropolis. Te thie « very high price 

son charges is. Is this ar i 
to pay for the reclamation of the neglected, d l . 
struction uf the poorer, children of London ? 

You will be called upon this year to elect 81x Members, 
instead of five as at present, and without presuming to dictate 
to the Electors I may perhaps edd that in Mr. Munten 
yb mma colleague—end in Mr. Stantey Krur-Wton 
I you wou'd find Representatives willing to devote 
R- 
sympathy, like m ° t t 
Board, itvery Blector in the Lambeth Division will be 
entitled to Six Votes, which may either be given to one 
Candidate, or divided at the discretion of the Voter. I will 
only add in conclusion that, should yon in honour me 


age 
with your suffreges, no effort shall be wanting on my part to 
ustify renewed 4 ‘ 


j your . 
Yours faithfully, 
JAMES STIFF. 
London Pottery, High Street, Lambeth. : 
ober 5th, 1876. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTION. 
O THE CITIZENS OF LONDON, 


:; 4 Citizens,— City Repre- 
ark you to return me ageiu asone of the Ci 
ecntatives at the London School Board. I 888 
your support on the fact that throughout my life I have 

devoted my time and energy to the elevation and 
mental improvement of the classes for whose education 
your School Board was into existence, I rejoice to 
recognise its great services, and to see how much it has 
already . It has erected, or ia erecting, over 200 com- 
modious and substantial schools, The total number of 
scholars has been doubled since the passing 
Indeed, it bas laid broadiy and surely the foundation of « 
system which, improved as it will be, will secure cultivated 
intelligence to every London child. 

I am a friend to true economy. No more should be spent 
than is abeolately needed for the attainment 14 — 
. that, not a farthing should be taken 
the pocket of the a Compulsion will be less and 


made for so many years to promote throughout the — * 


people. 
I therefore respectfully solicit your votes, and have the 
honour to remain, 
Your faithful servant, 
JOHN BENNETT, 
Cheapside, October 14, 1876. 


— — — — 


1 NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Midsummer Examination of the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors, Twelve Prizes g ven by the Council, Six are this 
summer taken by Pupils of this School, vis. :— 

Ist General Pre ficiency, 2ud General Proficiency. 

lst Mathematics. 2ud Natural Science. 

lst Natural Science. 2nd Classics, 


TERM began on Serremser 21. 


swine apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN 


SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


O THE RATEPAYERS OF THE BOROUGH 
OF HACKNEY. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

In response to a eral desire expressed in a manner 
which must necessarily command my respect, I have the 
honour to offer myself as a candidate for re-election to the 
School Board for London. The six years’ experience | have 
already had in your service in no respect shakes my confi, 
dence in the principles originally announced. I still adbere 
to the belief, that national elementary instraction, in order to 
be both just and effective, ought to be SECULAR, COM- 
PULSORY, and FREE. By the word “secular” I do not 
mean irreligious, but non-theological. By “compulsory ” I 
mean that, while the rights of parents ought to be jealously 
guarded, those rights do not extend to the cruelty of bringing 
up children in helpless ignorance. By free instruction I do 
not mean charity, but payment throvgh rates and taxes, 
rather than through school fees. 

While, however, I think it only honest to declare once 

convictions on these points, I am well 


The opponents of the Board say that it has built too many 
any more, I maintain, 


or to false economy, 

The te of the Board say that it has t too much 
money. Feeling the burden of the rates myself, I am willing 
to favour any reasonable proposal for reducing them. But of 
all unreasonable suggestions I have ever heard, I think the 
most unreasonable is that of saving the rates by starving the 


. tary 
education ; there will then be enough left to establish a large 
number of free scholarships, in higher schoo's, open to all 
classes alike, But while this remains a hope of the future, 
I promise to oppose, as I have always opposed, all needless 
iture, 

opponents of the Board say that the instruction it 
gives is not sectarian enough, and want to make it more 


1 the contrary it is too sectarian 
* But I 4 — | do Get intend to tanbe. 
any merely factious attempt to disturb a ¢ i 


ic 
ht of watching the 
conceal my desire for a set 


ety and even “classical.” I know on the contrary, as 
mple matter of fact, that out of the 127,000 children, or 
thereabouts, at present in Board Schools, there are more then 
100,000 who have not yet learned to read or write properly. 
Instead of ing at the attempt to bring about a better 
= of things, * ink we ae lush that we have tole- 
ra reign of ignorance so long. 

If you should do me the honour of returning me to the 
Board once more, I hope to act as I have done hitherto, en- 
deavouring to secure that at as small a cost as possible the 
elements of shall be brought within the reach of 
every child in London; and offering a resolute opposition to 
eyery attempt that may be made to reverse, in the interest 
of faction or of sect, the generally beneficent policy hitherto 


pursued. 
I have the honour to be, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, 
J. ALLANSON PICTON, 
. Thomas’ 7 Hackney 
October 17th, 1876. 


| Fo CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


JAMES SPICER, E.., J. P., Chairman. 

The HALF-YEARLY MEETING will be held in 
MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, oa Tuxspay, 
November 7th. | 

Conference of Ministers and Delegates at 3. The Rev 
Li. D. Bevan, LL. B., will introduce the subject —“ How to 
do our aggressive work from Church centres, aud bya legiti- 
mate use of Church agencies.” 

A Public Meeting in the evening at 7, when Addresses 
will be delivered by the Rev. John Foster, the Rev. W. M. 
Statham, aud the . J. Parker, D. D. 

ANDREW MEARNS, Secretary. 


Memorial Hall, E.C., 24th October, 1876. 


MEMORIAL HALL 
FARRINGDON STREET, CITY. 


O BE LET, the LARGER and SMALLER 

HALLS for Day and Evenina Mveetines, Con- 

VERSAZIONES, and Musical GATHERINGS, BOARD- 
RvOM and COMMITTEE-ROOM accommodation. 


For terms apply to the Secretary at the Hall. 


— — — — 


—— 


“& LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Head Master—Rev. W. II GRIFFITH, M.A., Lond. 
Second Master—THOS, POWELL, Leg., M. A., Jesus Coll., 
Oxon, 


The College occupies a most healthy site in 25 acres of 


ground, aod is replete with all modern requirements for the 
4 yo avd meutal welfare of the Pupils 
t u endowed wih SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £15 


to £40 per aunum, and a JUNIOK SCHOOL f 

the Col arrangements. * 
Full Prospectuses aud terms may be obtained of the Becre- 

tary, Mr, EDWARD BAYLY, The College, Taunton, - 


— — — 


First Master — JAS. FISON, Esq., M. A. (Lond.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 
JIGH 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES. 


A ply to the Ilead Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 


rincipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


To-morrow, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
OURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: a Volume of Sermons. By James 
Martinzav, LL.D., D. D, Honorary Member of the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Principal of Man- 
chester New College, London. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


Now ready, in crovn 8vo, 6s., cloth, or 12s. bound in 
tree-calf by Rite, 
ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Explanatory 
Notes, by Gzoras Orro Treve yan, M. P. 
Londen: Longmans and Co. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF INDIA. 

Just published, in 8vo, price 9s 6d., cloth, 
HE TRIDENT, the CRESCENT and the 
CROSS: a View of the Religious History of India 
during the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Christian 
Periods. By the Rev. James VauGcuan, Nineteen Years a 

Missionary of the C.M.S. in Calcutta. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


ACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, 
No. 205, for NovempBer. Price ls, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1, Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph, By T. Wemyss Rei 
(Concluded). 
2. Madcap Violet. By William Black, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” Ke. Chapters XL.—XLIII. 
y H. Nettleship. 


5. 

6. Romanticism. By Walter H. Pater. 

7. The Silent Pool. By K. 8, M. 

8. The Results of Five Years of Compulsory Education. 
By Willem Jack, LL.D, formerly one of H.M, 
Ins of Schools. 

9, The Que*tion from the Point of View of the 
Eastern Christians. By a Servian Politician. 

10. Note to Sir Charles Dilke’s Article on “ English Infiu- 
ence in China.” By Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, 

Macmillan and Co., London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 284, is 
NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
I. STRAWBERRY HILL. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE GOVERN: 
MENT. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


* HE NONCONFORMIST” for 1869-1874 

(6 vols., strongly bound in cloth), together with 1875 
unbound, FOR SALE; 15s, the lot.— Apply to Rev. A. Hol- 
born, Huyton, Liverpool. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children. 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without r, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates, and is four times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., aad 
tn reality cheaper. 

Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast 92 less than a ene 
Cocoatiner à la Vanille is the most delicate, digestible, and 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and taken wheu richer chocolate 

is E 
In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charitable institutions on Special Terms by 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

The NONCONFORMIST is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 

Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Halt-yearly, 128.; Quar- 
tony 6s. 

REPAID.—Annually, 218. 

AUSTRALIA.— Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add an 
extra tage that may be necessary. , 

We — respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 

„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 

scribers, but may commence at any date. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tos NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 


II. THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND THE ESKIMO. 
III. LONDON ALMS AND LONDON PAUPERISM. 
IV. THE PAPAL MONARCHY. 
V. THE SUEZ CANAL AN INTERNATIONAL HIGH- 
WAY. 
VI. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


eee ee te 
Each additional Line 0 6 
For Situations Wanted, five limes .............. es 

„ Wanting Servants, cee... 2 0 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Leaver Page.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 

„As the Organ of a great and growing movement, the 
principal Weekly Journal among Dissenters, and a first-class 
Fawily Newspaper, the NoncONFORMIST has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Aunual Subscribers as 
well as in the general c:rcniation. 


A liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements, 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* One or two communications have come to hand 
altogether too late to be available this week. 


The Nonconkornist. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1876. 


SUMMARY. 


Tre past week has been a disastrous one to 
the Servians and to the Great Power which has 
so long been their champion. While negotia- 
tions for a six weeks’ armistice were being 
spun out at Constantinople between General 
Ignatieff and the Porte, the Turkish army, 
reinforced by some 20,000 fresh troops, made 
repeated attacks on the strong defences in front 
of Alexinatz and Deligrad. These several en- 
gagements lasted four days, during which the 
Ottoman forces took one position after another 
in the Morava Valley, the Russian volunteers 
bearing the brunt of the attack, and losing, it is 
said, in kilied and wounded, fifty per cent. 


of the number engaged. There was a 
pause in the oonflict duri the heavy 
rains of Saturday, but on Sunday the Turks, 


hav.ug been again reinforced, attacked the 
heights of Djunis, the key of the Servian posi- 
tion, and carried them by assault, thus cutting 
the enemy's forces in two. This disastrous 
result is said to have been partly owing to the 
Servian artillerymen, who, being irritated at 
Tohernayeff's contemptuous bearing towards 
them, refused to fight, and abandoned their posi- 
tions, remaining deaf toall remonstrances urging 
them to do their duty. The heights of Diunis 
were, therefore, defended by Russians alone, 
nearly two-thirds whom fell in this final 
conflict. 

This morning’s telegrams show that the 
overthrow of Prince Milan’s army was over- 
whelming, and the losses of the Russian brigade 
terrible. A considerable portion of the Servian 
infantry, as well as the artillery, would not meet 
the Turks, or fled after a feeble resistance, and 
some of them were shot down by the Russian 
officers with their revolvers. The Russian 
volunteers are thoroughly disgusted, and speak 
of the Servians as a people not worth fighting 
for, while the latter have come to view their 
Russian allies with dread and hatred. On this 
occasion the Turkish commander-in-chief 
followed up his signal successes without delay. 
Alexinatz was taken yesterday, and is now 
in possession of the Turkish troops. General 
Tchernayeff, leaving his dead and wounded on 
the field, has retreated to Paratjin, abandoning 
Deligrad and Krujevatz, where the Servian 
arsenal is situated, to the victorious Turks. 
As the Belgrade correspondent of the Times 
says, Servia has nothing but old men and lads 
to fall back upon as reserves, and neither arms 
nor money; and so far as that unfortunate 
Principality is concerned the war is at an end. 

The news of the disastrous reverse on Sunday 
created a complete panic at Belgrade, and Prince 
Milan at once took counsel of M. Kartsoff, the 
Russian Diplomatic Agent, who sent a despatch 
to Livadia praying that General Ignatieff might 
be instructed to urge on the Porte the immediate 
conclusion of an armistice. The response was 
quick, That diplomatist was forthwith in- 
structed, we are specially told from St. Peters- 
burg, to demand from the Porte the acceptance 
within forty-eight hours of a six weeks’ armis- 
tice and a suspension of hostilities. Should the 
Porte refuse to accept this ultimatum, all dip- 
lomatic relations between Russia and Turke 
were to be broken off, and General Iguatioll, with 
the whole of the personnel of the Russian Em- 
bassy, to leave Constantinople. The ulti- 
matum was presented on Monday, and a re- 
8 from Paris states that the armistice will 

proclaimed before to-morrow evening. 
According to a telegram from ———— 
in the Daily Telegraph, an armistice for two 
months has been actually signed. But the 
conditions, which must necessarily bo of 
reat importance, are not announced. No 
Joubt the Telegraph, by supporting the Turks 
through thick and thin, has entitled itself to 
early and exclusive information. But our con- 
temporary, in asserting that the armistice for 
six weeks was agreed to by the Porte on Sun- 
day afternoon, proves too much. If that was 
the case, how comes it that, after a day’s entire 
inaction, hostilities were resumed yesterday 
when Alexinatz was taken ? 


However, the war in Servia is now probably | 


N 
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and Greece on the other, are on the 
point of breaking with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment are not likely to be realised. In 


the negotiations that will now ensue 
Russia will, no doubt, fall back upon 
Lord Derby’s proposals for a definite 


, and urge the assembling of a European 
onference to settle the details. But the whole 
difficulty will, as heretofore, resolve itself into 
a question of effectual guarantees on which 
the Treaty Powers are not likely to agree, aid 
to which Turkey is sure to offer a dogged resist- 
ance. 

The French Chambers reassembled on Mon- 
day, but there was no Message from the Presi- 
dent, nor is there any prospect of exciting 
scenes. All political sections wisely refrain 
from stirring up debates on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, and are quite ready to imitate in the 
tribune the reserve which the Duo Decazes 
observes as a diplomatist. France is not only 
quiet, but prosperous. Her revenue is expand- 
ing to an unprecedented degree. The Repub- 
lican leader, M. Gambetta, responds to the 
present national feeling. In bis address to his 
constituents at Belleville the other day, he 
deprecated the demand for an immediate 
amnesty for the Communists, and in recom- 
mending patience and steady progress he was 
actually applauded by his Radical supporters 


On the same day the German Parliament 
was opened, the Speech from the Throne not 
being delivered by the Emperor in n. 
The references of the message to present Eastern 
complications are just what might have been 
pected. ‘‘ The foreign relations of Germany,” 
it is said, are, nothwithstanding the present 
difficulties of the political situation, in full 
accord with the pacific policy pursued by His 
2 His Majesty's constant and assiduous 
endeavour is to preserve friendly relations with 
all Powers, especially with those connected with 
Germany by ties of neighbourhood and history, 
and, as far as peace may be endan among 
such, to preserve it by friendly mediation among 
them.” Further, we read that whatever the 
future may have in store, Germany may rest 
assured that the blood of her sons will be sacri- 
ficed or risked only for the protection of her 
own honour and her own interests.” These 
sentiments are in harmony with what is known 
of therecent policy of Prince Bismarck, which has 
been in general accord with that of the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, but with the paramount 
object of preserving peace, although the tone of 
the Liberal newspapers has of late been de- 
cidedly adverse to Russia. During the week the 
elections for the Prussian House of Deputies 
have taken place. The Liberals, both moderate 
and alvanced, are in greater force than ever, 
their gains being at the expense of the Conser- 
vatives and Ultramontanes. The latter, after 
prodigious efforts, have lost four or five seats, 
aud where they have been successful their 
majorities have dimivished, Prince Bismarck 
is sure of adequate support in the Landtag in 
his domestic policy, but he will be controlled 
by the mass of Liberal members. 

During the week Lord Carnarvon has re- 
ceived a deputation of influential persons con- 
nected with South Africa, to whom his lordship 
announced that he had prepared the outlines of 
a permissive bill enabliug any of the colonies of 
that region to enter the pro Confederation, 
which, while it is intended to bind the several 
provinces more closely together, will, as far as 

ible, preserve their individuality and local 
immunities. Before Parliament meets the 
several colonies will have an opportunity of 
considering the scheme. The Colonial Minister 
has strengthened ;the British force at Natal 
by the addition of another regiment. 
There seems to be a pause in the 
war which the Transvaal Republic has without 
adequate cause waged against the Kaffirs. 
President Burgers, of that State, is averse to 
the idea of coming under the protection of the 
British flag, but the prevalent feeling of those 
over whom he rules is said to be for confedera- 
tion as the result of the disastrous conflict in 
which they have beon engaged. 

The gratifying and unexpected news of the 
return of the Arctic 3 ships is a wel- 
come relief to the wearisome Eastern Question. 
The Discovery and the Alert did their utmost to 
solve an insoluble problem, and failed simply 
because the North Pole is inaccessible. By 
means of their sledge parties, which, at great 
risk and under terrible 2 poue- 
trated to within four hundred miles ot the 
Pole, they ascertained that a frozen sea 
blocks the way. With little loss of life Captain 
Nares and the gallant men under his command 
safely effected their return to warmer latitudes, 


aud arrived off Valencia on Friday last to 


receive the cordial congratulations of their 


at an ond, owing to the forced submission of the | countrymen on the results of their meritorious 


Porte under Russian threats. 


The rumours of | enterprise. We haye commented below on the 


the last week that Roumania on the one side, | interesting event, 


RUSSIAN DIPLOMAOY AND SERVIAN 
DEFEAT. 


Down to the present time of writing no armis- 
tice has been signed. News of an agreement 
between Turkey and the six Powers on this head 
has been hourly expected. As yet, however, no 
such gratifying tidings have arrived. At Con- 
stantinople, an armistice for six weeks, capable 
of being prolonged to three months should there 
be a probability of successful peace negotia- 
tions, is believed to be morally oertain. 
General Ignatieff, the representative of the 
Czar at Constantinople, has, siuce hie return to 
his post, moved on a much more moderate line 
2 than the rumours of a fortnight since 
had led Europe to anticipate, He has met the 
representatives — the — at — 7 ery 
upon an easy and apparently a cordial footing. 
Hl has as — 2 r adherence of 

ussia to the pro of England, r 
dropped, of a six weeks’ armistice. 8 bas 
produced a general impression that His Impe- 
rial Master has no wish to see things go so far 
as to compel him to intervene. He has hada 

rivate audience of the Sultan, and has 
aid before him, in as oonciliatory a 
manner as possible, the demands of the Powers 
in reference to a cessation of hostilities. He 
has assented, on behalf of Russia, with the oon- 
currence, we believe, of Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and France, to a compromise providing 
for the pn of the armistice — the 
progress of negotiations appear to ren it 
advisable. The reply of the Sultan’s Oounoil of 
Ministers has not yet been received. It is 
awaited with great 2 the various 
capitals of Europe. As we have intimated, it 
is expected to be favourable, but until the desi- 
sive word h.s been spoken the existing tention 
cannot be much relaxed. There is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip, and it is 
just possible that the latest news from Servia, 
combined with the reserved attitude of England, 
may encourage the Turkish Cabinet to attempt 
some further evasion of the simple proposal 
which it has been pinned. 


It is incontestable that the Servian army has 
met with a terrible reverse in the Morava 
Valley. Djunis was ca by the Turks on 
Sunday oon. The Servian line was 
thereby cut in two, Horvatovitch being sepa- 
rated from the rest of the army on the right 
wing. He remains between the Turks and 
Krujevatz, and if the Turks have strength 
enough to hold their rear against Tohernayeff 
whilst seeking to overwhelm him, will 
have opened their road into the Morava Valley 
in the rear of Deligrad. The way will then be 
open to them to march forw to Belgrade, 
and, as far as arms are concerned, the campai 
may then be regarded as finished. But it has 
not been the custom of the Turkish commanders 
(in this war at least) to take prompt advantage 
of their opportunities. They have not seemed 
to know what to do with them. Their difficulty 
arises perhaps from the imperfect organisation 
of their Commissariat and of their Transporta- 
tion Corps. But, be the cause what it may, 
they have always, after decisive victories, or 
what ought to have been decisive, allowed 
their enemies sufficient time to put serious 
obstacles in the way of their further advance. 
It may be the case in the present instance, 
although the blank refusal of the Servian 
Militia to obey the commands of their Russian 
officers, to which the reverse of Sunday last is 
attributed, may encourage the Turkish pashas 
to make the best of their time, and to push on 
to Belgrade. In the judgment of competent 
military critics there are no insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way of this being achieved, and it 
may happen that the Turkish Ministers would 
prefer to treat of an armistice after they have 
visibly subjugated the vassal Principality. 

It will be no doubt an exercise of deter- 
mined self-abnegation in the Ministers of the 
Porte to stop short in the midst, by diplomatic 
arraugements, the triumphs they might 80 
easily purchase by their arms. It is even a 
question whether, if Russia were provoked to a 
wilitary intervention, there would be time 
for her forces to intercept the Turks from the 
Servian capital. If such be the state of things, 
the Turks may have an immediate advantage 
over the Russians in pending diplomatic diffe- 
rences. It is a question whether Turkish pride 
can resist the temptation to gratify itself on the 
instant without regard to what must follow in 
the way of punishment at no distant period. 
For it is lamentable to think that the blood 
which is now being shed upon the Servian 
heights is being shed for n» lasting purpose. 
No successes will give Servia back to the 
dominion of the Turk, aud no reverses which 
the principulity can sustain will place her in a 
worse position than she was before the war. 
This consideration, perhaps, may moderate tho 
passions of allparties. The Porte may be con- 
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scious of no little remaining vitality, though 
her rulers must be aware thatit is min 
rapidly exhausted; and Russia may be well 
convinced that a forcible intervention in aid of 
Servia (should it be too late) would bring 
with it immense responsibilities without any 
corresponding benefit either to herself or to her 
protegée. 

There are said to be ptoms of a decided 
falling-off in the migration of Russian volun- 
teers to the camp of General Tchernayeff. 
There is undoubtedly an indisposition on the 
part of the Servian rulers and people to wel- 
come Russian sup in that shape. They 
would be glad, no doubt, that the army of the 
Czar should regularly take the field on their 
behalf. As it is, they are ousted from every 
post of authority, and are made to feel all the 
daily humiliations of a secondary position. It 
is, however, clear that Russia may even hope to 
control the Sclavonian element of her policy 
without being forced into extremes, and that 
she may place herself without danger, and re- 
main as circumstances may require, in full 
accord with the other guaranteeing Powers. 


FROM THE NORTH POLE. 


THE interest taken by the English poe in 
the subject of Arctic research will not be 
diminished the results of the expedition 
under Captain Nares, which, after an absence 
of nearly — months, has now safely 
returned to country. It is true that the 
expedition has not been able to get very much 
nearer to the North Pole than Sir Edward 
Parry, but we doubt whether an eager desire 
to solve an ap tly insoluble problem has 
much to do with the public interest in the sub- 
— The nation is mainly concerned in up- 

olding che traditional reputation of the navy, 
and in advancing the cause of geographical 
research. If an expedition is able to perform 
a series of gallant achievements, or to make 
rome additional contributions to our knowledge 
of the ‘thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,” 
the country is content to leave the enigma 
of the North Pole—if it be an enigma—to be 
solved by future navigators. Indeed, we even 
doubt whether people would be altogether well 


satisfied if a m were no longer attached 
to the North Pole. If that * pro- 
blem were onoe for all settled, — the reach 


of controversy, we should find ourselves some- 
whatin Alexander’s position when he hadno more 
worlds to conquer; and, moreover, if the mystery 
were absolutely cleared up, perhaps many 
persons would feel aggrieved at the simplicity 
of the explanation. We shall be greatly 
surprised if the experiences of the Alert and 
the ‘‘ Discovery do not enable many of the too 
sanguine advocates of Arctic explorations to see 
the matter in the light of a clearer common- 
sense than has hitherto dawned upon them. 
Captain Nares’s laconic telegram—“ Pole im- 
—— "—gocurately describes the issue of 
— 22 so far as its main object is con- 

; but we think that no one can read the 
details which have been published without 
arriving at the conclusion that even if the Pole 
had been icable, we should really have 
known no more about the country than we now 
know—that Commander Markham, like Sir 
Edward Parry, would simply have travelled at 
the rate of a mile a day over so many more 
miles of illimitable ice. 


Thus far, it may be said, it is reasonable to 
regard the question of the North Pole as 
virtually settled. The Discovery” having 
been secured for the winter a few miles to the 
north of Polaris Bay, the Alert“ pushed 
slowly onwerd, rounding the north-east coast of 
Grant Land in the expectation of finding 
a continuous coast line, whereas 
she found was not land but an extensive sea 
of impenetrable ice. Here, in latitude 82 deg. 
27min., the Alert reached a more Barden 
position than any other ship had ever done; 
and from this point, when the Arctic winter was 
over, Commander Markham and Lieutenant 
Parr did exactly what Parry had done fifty 
years before. In the face of the most stupen- 
dous difficulties and dangers they undertook a 
sledge journey in the direction of the North 
Pole. ‘Their road lay across ‘‘ a chaotic wilder- 
ness of angular blocks of all ehapes and sizes, 
varying in height up to fifty feet above water, 
and frequently coveriug an area upwards of a 
mile in diameter. Step by step, a roadway had 
to be formed with pickaxes; and, in the end, 
after having actually made a journey equal to 
276 miles in length, they succeeded in placing 
a distance of seventy-three miles between them- 
selyes and the ship, planting the British flag in 
latitude 83deg. 20min. aud 26sec., and thus 
advancing sixty-four miles nearer to the Pole | 
thau any of their predecessors, 
no mo 


what | 


There can be 
doubt that the space that intervened | 


between them and the goal which it was their 
vain endeavour to reach did not differ in cha- 
racter from the frightful solitudes through 
which they passed. The chimera of an open 
Polar sea has been effectually exploded. Kane's 
glimpse of an open sea refulgent in 
northern sunshine” seems to have had 
no more reality than a mirage. No 
milder temperature, no silvery water teeming 
with life, woos the navigator on to the place 
where nature is ready to yield up the secret 
which for four hundred years has eluded the 
search of man. If Commander Markham had 
been able to advance his sledges four hundred 
miles beyond the point of latitude which he 
actually reached, he would still have had to 
describe a region equally awful in its desolation 
and in the physical obstacles it presented to the 
explorer. o thickness of the ice, no less than 
the peculiarities of its formation, justifies this 
belief. Ordinary ice is from two to ten feet 
thick, but the ice of the Polar sea measured 
from eighty to 120 feet in thickness. We re- 
peat that these stern facts dissipate the theory 
of an open Polar sea, and bring home the con- 
viction that although we have not reached the 
Pole we have ore! discovered its secret. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible that on one 
point there will be room for controversy. In 
an article we wrote on this subject in June 
last year, we called attention to the fact that 
Oaptain Bent, a well-known scientific authority 
in the United States, expressed an emphatic 
opinion that the only way to reach the North 
Pole was by following the course of the Gulf 
Stream; and, moreover, he put on record his 
opinion that the expedition was leaving for its 
destination several months too early. Whether 
there be anything in this view or not, it can 
hardly fail again to become a subject of con- 
troversy among American geographers. 

The expedition appears to have contributed 
not a little—although at a heavy sacrifice of 
valuable lives—to our knowledge of the phy- 
sical configuration, the mineral resources, and 
the ani life of the Arctic regions. It has 
made known the limits beyond which neither 
animal nor vegetable nature has an existence. 
It has shown that the so-called President’s 
Land of American navigators does not exist, 
but that a low dark cloud has probably given 
the semblance of reality to what we must 
now as an optical illusion. It 
has traced the northern boundaries of Green- 
land; discovered coal where it was previously 
unknown; established in more than one in- 
stance the fact that what appears on the map as 
a strait is in reality a bay; and added many 
new imens to our natural history collections. 
Whether these results justify the expense which 
the nation has incu in fitting out and main- 
taining the expedition, or the risks to which 
— hundreds of our bravest and best seamen 
have been ex , is a question which, if dis- 
cussed in cold blood, might possibly admit of only 
one prosaic answer. But of the priceless value of 
the expeditionasan exhibition of combined moral 
and physical power—beneficently exercised-— 
there is no room for doubt. From Captain 
Nares, of whom everyone speaks almost in 
terms of veneration, down to the humblest sea- 
man, an example has been given of courage and 
self-control which cannot fail to be beneficial to 
the national character. The sledging expedi- 
tion in ticular, afforded a rare scope for 
individual prowess and self-sacrifice, but per- 
haps the most heroic act was Lieutenant Parr's 
lonely walk of thirty-five miles over soft snow 
and heavily broken up ice, in which, it is said, 
he was guided by the fresh track of a roaming 
wolf. 5 long as we have such heroes amongst 
us, we need not despair of Old England. 


— — — — 


Sir Titus Salt, Bart., has sent a donation of 50“, 
to the Howard Association (5, Bishopsgate Without, 
E. C.) A donation of asimilar amount was recently 
sent by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., to the same 
Association, in support of its useful labours for the 
prevention and diminution of crime. 

A Parisian SENSATIONAL Story.—It is not so 
very long since a young map, well dressed, and 
apparently rich, entered a clandestine gaming- 
house. He was playing at (rente-et-qguarante, and 
had already won a little pile of gold. Red 
wins,” presently said the banker, and proceeded to 
hand over a hundred nap»leons to the unknown 
one, for the stakes were high, But the stranger 
made no attempt to take the gold, and returned no 
answer to three or four questions put to him in 
reference to the game. His eyes remained fixed on 
the red, while his features assumed a ghastly pale- 
ness. A player touched his arm—he was dead. 
Then the 5 coldly withdrew the hundred 
napoleons, observing that play was in the nature 
of a reciprocal contract, which could only be entered 
into between parties both of whom were capale of 


————E—E——— ä — 


contracting, and therefore never between a live 


man and adead one. The cause of death was heart 
disease, and the official report was soon drawn up 
in proper form. It contained, as may be — , 
no sort of reference to a gaming- house. 


Titeruture. 


SELECTIONS FROM LORD MACAULAY'S 
WRITINGS.* 


There is great risk in making selections from 
such a writer as Lord Macaulay that the seleo 
tor may fall between two stools, though it 
may be true that, as Mr. Trevelyan says, 
few writers more readily yield themselves to 
extract. The desire to be exhaustive will con- 
flict with the one essential of variety; which is, 
above all, needful, if the book is to recommend 
itself to many beyond those who already have 
access to the author. And, indeed, if the 
element of variety is well attained, the volume 
is certain to be found of great service to students, 
and at the same time as a sort of general and 
easily-managed index. We know that in the 
case of the selections from Edward Irving and 
Dr. Newman, the volumes were highly prized 
by students in this respect. Weare not sure 
that in this aspect these selections— which seem 
also to aim at being something of a school-book 
—will be found eo serviceable. Under the head 
of Historical Scenes,” for example, we have 
no fewer than seven battle-pieces—Sedgmoor, 
Londonderry, Killiecrankie, the Boyne, La 
Hogue, Linden, and Plassey—relieved only by 
the ‘‘ Impeachment of Warren Hastings and 
the Landing of the Prince of Orange,” which 
looks like a little bread to a vast deal of sack. 
Battle-pieves are the things for boys, but here 
we have too much almost for them. Where is 
the eloquent picture of the Trial of the 
Judges,” where the short but complete 
description of Richard Baxter before Judge 
Jeffries, or the powerful and touching 
death-scene of the great Argyle. A dozen 
of such slighter extracts might have gone 
into the space occupied by one of these 
battle-pieces, and done something to give the 
needful relief. Of the other sections of the 
book there is less to be said on this head. We 
have Historical Portraits of Charles the 
Second, William of Orange, Sir William Temple, 
Samuel Johnson, Frederick the Great, Horace 
Walpole, and some others; then Historical 
Sketches,” which contains ‘‘The Puritans,” 
„The Jesuits,” The Revolution,” Death of 
Queen Mary,” Visit of Peter the Great, &c. 
Under the head of Literary Criticism,“ we have 
‘* Milton’s Poetry,” the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Horace Walpole’s Writings,” Lord Byron,” 
Ko. But we confess that to us the long pas- 
sage on the ‘‘ Controversy about the Epistles of 
Phalaris seem rather out of place in such a 
volume. The best section of all, perhaps, for 
variety is the Miscellaneous, which might 
better have been termed Social; for it is 
wholly concerned with manners and with social 
changes, dealing a good deal with the seven- 
teenth century, as we might indeed expect— 
the first part of the History readily yielding 
many such passages. The volume winds up with 
some bits of try pieces from the Roman 
** Lays,” and the Armada and ‘‘ Iyry”’; but 
something better might surely have filled the 
space occupied by the Epitaph on a Jacobite” 
—which is quite after the order of the verses 
produced by the generation before Macaulay. 

It has bern well said that nothing tests an 
author more than systematically to make ex- 
tracts from him. These selections from Macau- 
lay’s writings once more compel the acknowledg- 
ment on his behalf that he was a most eloquent, 
graceful, and picturesque author. He was 
not prone to miss a point that could lend itself 
to effective arrangement. But the process of 
selection tells also in another way in his case. 
His power lay in diffuseness, in expansion—in 
the outward and superficial contrast of one 
period with another, of one character with 
another, and one scene with another. He was 
a master of sustained contrast. Itmayseem a 
bold thing to say of so eminent a writer ; but it 
is the simple truth—that thereis not a single sen- 
tence in the whole course of this volume, which 
from its flash of original insight, its condensa- 
tion of deep thought, its final discrimination of 
motives, separates itself, so to say, from its 
context and stands forth ever-memorable, as do 
sentences in the writingsof Carlyle, De Quincey, 
or even of Sydney Smith. And he was no philo- 
sopher ; he had little or no power in making 
clear the abstract to himself or to others, while 
yet he would meddle with it. In going over 
his essays for a special purpose, we have been 
anew surprised to find how inconsistent 
and contradictury he is in his declara- 
tions on many points—especially respecting 
the nature of imagination and its function 
in poetry. At one place we are told that the 
truth that is essential to poetry is the truth 
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of madness; and, again, that in a ‘‘ rude state of 
society we may expect to find the poetical tem- 
ment in the highest state of perfection.” 

e makes no exception in the drama, but tells 
us in his next essay that its real aim is the 
exhibition of human character,“ and that this 
is subject to no arbitrary law save what lies in 
its own nature. Then a step further on he 
ventures the assertion that history, in its per- 
fection, is a compound of ry and philo- 
sophy,” surely forgetful of his axiom that the 
„truth essential to poetry is the truth of mad- 
ness’; and a little further on still, he declares of 
Sir James Mackintosh— He was not, we 
think, gifted with ical imagination. But 
that lower kind of imagination which is neces- 
sary to the historian he had in large measure.“ 
Here, then, we learn that in Macaulay’s view 
there are two wholly distinct kinds of imagina- 
tion, one poetical and one not—that that which 
is purely poetical is the truth ofmadness,” and 
that that which is not so, is that which is 
necessary to the historian. But, then, what of 
the definition that history, in its ideal per ſic- 
tion, is a compound (mark the term I) of 
poetry and philosophy. But the imagina- 
tion necessary to the historian, he has dis- 
tinctly told us, is not poetical, notwithstand- 
ing that he facilely writes that the great 
mass of men must have images. Then, very 
awkwardly for himself, he tells us that the 
poetical faculty was powerful in Bacon’s mind 
and that no imagination was ever at 
once so strong and so thoroughly subju * 
This is simply confusing, since tical faculty 
seems once more to be identified with imagina- 
tion broadly, and we do wish that he had cate- 
gorically told us whether it was the lower 
imagination he found in Mackintosh, or the 
higher poetical imagination he denied to Sir 
James, that hefound in Bacon. Here Macaulay 
is not clear. Ther in the essay on the ‘‘ Comic 
Dramatists of the Restoration,” he lays down 
a very rigorous law in — npaeeer to Charles 
Lamb who (poor wag that he was!) wanted to 
gain some shelter for these age spirits of that 
gay bygone time by pleading that theirs was an 
ideal world, a fairy-land not amenable to the 
harsh touch of real conventions; in fact, he 
unconsciously quoted io effect Macaulay’s own 
words that the truth of their poetry was the 
truth of madness, and that if there was a lower 
imagination, there was a higher and purely 
poetical one and that it was this poetical one 
that the Comic Dramatists of the ration 
exercised! Then, further on still, in the essay 
on Dryden, * Macaulay is pursued by the 
idea to which he has so pinned his faith, 
that the rude ages are the most poetical, 
he rather inconsistently tells us, that when 
the instruments by which the imagination 
works are brought to perfection. men 
produce far better works of imagination, which 
it woul 1 be difficult any way to square with his 
broad assertion that the poetical temperament 
is in most perfection in rude ages. In a word, 
this clear writer, and, as some call him, clear 
thinker, has confused a pure assumption 
with statements having reference to facts that 
can so far be verified; and he never seems to 
have thoroughly cleared the matter up in 
his own mind, not to speak of making it clear 
to others. For it is a mere assumption that the 
rude primitive ages were moro poetical than 
later ones; just as it is an assumption that certain 
birds on the wing cousciously enjoy the move- 
ment of flight. They may, or they may not 
—we cannot verify the statement; but this 
we know, that they are pursued by the ne- 
cessities of life, and to live, must catch their 
prey; and the same thing applies to the rude, 
primitive men—about whose imaginations we 
can at best but guess; when we come to later 
ages we can roughly contrast and compare, and 
in a general way, at all evente, verify by apply- 
ing à critical test to actual productions that 
may be said to come under some general desig- 
nation. But, just as Lord Macaulay never 
made quite clear tha distinction between the 
lower imagination and the higher poetical one 
so he fails sometimes to make his indivi- 
dual criticisms precise; as when, for one in- 
stance, he blames the presence of imagination 
(whether lower or a gop! in Mr. Gladstone for 
many defects, thus: Mr. Gladstone’s style 
bears a remarkable analogy to bis mode of 
thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence 
on bis mode of thinking. is rhetoric, though 
often good of its kind, darkens and perplexes the 
logic which it should illustrate. Half his acute- 
ness and diligence, with a barren imagination 
and scanty vocabulary, would have saved him 
from almost all his mistakes —a generalisa- 
tion which may have somewhat wider scopo 
than is allowed to it here! 

Mr. Trevelyan, in his Preface, eloquently 
describes the merits of Macaulay as a word- 
painter: ‘‘ Macaulay’s battles and sieges are so 
many ballads in prose; while the descriptions 


of State trials, hard-fought elections, or 
mom ontous debates in Parliament, would each 
stand out from the context like a purple patch, 
if the fabric which surrounds it were not as 
varied and brilliant as itself. Men have! 

for two thousand years (!) at the foolish fellow 
who carried about a brick as a specimen of the 
house which he was building; but every visitor 
to our national museum who has gazed on the 
frieze of the Parthenon, or the sculptured 
column from the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
knows something about the nature of Greek 
architectural ornament, and anybody who has 
examined a fragment of-Indian marble-work, 
blazing with jasper, aud agate, and lapie-lazali, 
may form at least a conception of the glories of 
Delhi and Agra.“ 

This is quite true; and from the wealth of 
picture, the grace, and fancy, and rhetorical art 
which disclose themselves on every page, we 
are fain to believe that these selections will do 
not a little to introduce, in the most pleasant 
manner, the rising generation to the works of a 
great English classic, who deservedly ranks as 
such, although he was no abstract thinker, and 
sometimes grievously failed in criticiem because 
he had in full the defects of his qualities. 


“ SHAKESPEARE MANUAL.”* 


This little book—which is a very masterpiece 
of careful research, study, and condensation— 
should be in the hands of every one who wishes 
to follow the outs and ins of later Shak 
criticism. For, nowadays, with Shak 
societies, old and new, actively at work, we do 
not content ourselves with the old generalities. 
Shakespeare has been submitted to exact 
and such an amount of analysis is besto 
upon him, and with such results, as would make 
the critics of the last century open their eyes in 
blank astonishment. To one who has formed a 
loving acquaintance with the t dramatist, 
and lingered over the plays with a quiet enjoy- 
ment, but has not as yet to seek after 
critical results, there is much in these chapters 
that will inevitably seem radically destructive. 
The peculiar relations in which the playwrights 
of the Elizabethan time stood to each other and 
to each other’s works—first, nal 
associations, and next, through the shiftings of 
one or other from theatre to theatre—is vivid! 
brought out by Mr. Fleay. There was mu 
more of co-operation and mutual en ise than 
is commonly sup Shakespeare worked 
in conjunction wita Marlowe, with Middleton, 
with ge, with Green, with Dekker, with 
Heywood, and others. Shakespeare, again, 
certainly helped Ben Jonson in ‘‘ Sejanus,” 
and completed plays begun oy Peele, 
and left by him; while as certainly plays 
of Shakespeare were finished or condensed 
by Ben Jonson and others. Mr. Fleay, 
therefore, ranges the plays usually printed as 
Shakespeare’s, in three classes—those which are 
undoubtedly his, those which are doubtful, and 
those which are clearly of joint authorship. 
The plays in which Shakespeare was not sole 
author are set down by Mr. Fleay as the 
‘Taming of the Shrew,” Henry VIII.,“ 
„Two Noble Kinsmen,” “ Pericles,” and Ti- 
mon of Athens.” The doubtful 
„Titus Andronicus, ‘‘ 1 Henry VI.,“ 2 Henry 
VI.,“ “3 Henry VI.,“ ‘* Contention,” and a 
True Tragedy.“ 

Of the various tests to which the plays have 
‘been exhaustively submitted, the prime one is 
versification. Mr. Fleay both presents the re- 
sult of the labours of others and epitomises his 
own. We cannot help feeling, however, when 
following his most admirable and lucid stric- 
tures on this subject, that one element may 
hardly have had the verge given to it which it 
ought to have had. It is this—that to draw 
from a general survey of the plays, after a 
classification to a large extent the result of 
mere inferential evidence, certain standards of 
requirement within certain periods may ver 
easily become dangerous and misleading» We 
know very well that in the case of brain- 
workers the quality of their work and the style 
of their versification may vary very much 
within a short space of time. Shakespeare was 
supremely strong and spontaneous ; but he was 
not above some of the common weaknesses. 
Mr. Fleay applies his tests very skilfully. In 
the first period he places five plays, distin- 
by the vast proponderance of rhymin 

ines. These are, ‘‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” whic 

has more than 1000; „Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” which has 850; Romeo and Juliet,“ 
which has 650; „Richard II.,“ which has 530; 
and the Comedy of Errors,” which (though 
short) has 380, equivalent to 600 in a play 

* Shakespeare Manual. By F. G. Far, M. A., Head 
Master uf Skipton Grammar School, formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (Macmillan and Co.) 
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plays are ( 


of ordinary length. On this group Mr. Fleay 
remarks :— 


raiog tines; aud 


to be ranked with them. 
to believe that the 


production of any but the earliest period, 
was strong, and the sense of the prose 
se weak. Note also that the 
in this period all observe the unity of 
to the second day, and that 
rning on the 

uader 
or only hypothetically possible. 


The general characteristic of the second period 
is a much smaller proportion of rhyming lines, 


which ave only from 100 to 200 for a full 
play. Much Ado” and“ Wives,” and 
Richard III, King John, . 


yril Tourneur. Of the Taming of the Shrew,” 
he says :—‘‘ The original was written by Shake- 
speare and Marlowe in conjunction for L. Pem- 
broke’s company; 8 writing the 
prose, and we the verse. In 1600 the 


Whole Oontention,’ Hamlet, ‘Titus Au- 


1 
wrote hi 
brew’; 


help- 
roe for the fire 


be not by Shakespeare, nor scenes 2, 5, 
and 6, in Abt 4.” 

We do not say that to most — ©. gees 
deal in Mr. Fleay’s book will not come like a 
surprise; but it is a fine intellectual exercise to 
follow him; and his volume is really an in- 
dispensable preliminary to anyone who would 
nowadays understand the position in which later 
criticism has plaved the plays of Shakespeare. 


ROBERT BURNS IN SCHOOLS.* 


This is the latest addition to a series of vory 
useful little volumes called the English School 
Classics.” To make Burns suitable for the use 
of the youn uired no small tact and taste; 
for it must be admitted that often, when Burns 
is in subject absolutely pure, his style of lau- 
guage is doubtful in view of this object. For 
one thing, the mixture of the Lowland Scottish 
dialect with English might itself present a for- 
midable difficulty, and not unfrequently be felt 
to unfita poem for general use in an English 
school; and, more important still, the ooca- 
sional intrusion of terms, dramatically faithful 
in themselyos, somewhat conflicts with that 
eouse of propriety which it is very advieable to 
eccourage amongst boys. Mr. Bell has skil- 
fully got over the first objection to a large 
extent by means of good judgment, and most 


* Poema Selected from the Works of Robert Burns. 
Edited, with Life of the Author, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Atexanpem M. BELL, l. A, Balliol College, Oxford. 
(Rivingtons.) 
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admirable notes and a glossary. But on the 
other point, we cannot help havingalittle quarrel 
with him—the only serious difference we shall 
have. He has a right to select, but little 
right to alter where any expression in the 
original, absolutely true to its assumption of 
character, unfits the piece for his pu 
There are two salient cases—one of which is the 
eong from the Jolly Beggars — I am a son 
cf Mars.” That piece has no right to be placed 
in this collection, -— because the editor 
cannot include it t es it. 
„ Bowdlerising” has out of fashion, and 
must not be brought If Mr. Bell found 
the penultimate stanza unsuitable, why does he 
pass the last line of the closing one? There 
are many parents who would just as much object 
to a phrase which occurs in that line, and to 
another in the third line of the first stanza. 
And on his own ground we cannot think that 
Mr. Bell has any right to interject, and give 
even to boys as Burns’s, a single word which is 
not his more than is absolutely needful for 
the immediate „ It he will simply 
omit his own w *oloth’d” in that line 
which he has remodelled, and read the drum” 
as it ought to be, instead of a drum,” at the 
end of verse, he will find the metre very 
much improved, if not the sense also. Burns 
would never have used cloth’d” in that par - 
oul redundanoy Mies, it 1 t 
un : es, it is entirely out 
of character. But the truth is, that though 
this song is a work of transcendant JN it 
and Mr. Bell 


is not suitable for a school book; 

Pay pew « as he geners 2 ere, 
sonal preference ere it ought to 
been held in ce. 65 * 


The of these poems in this form 
im us with the elevated simplicity and 
na wealth of Burns, as well as with his 
wide and ready sympathies. He was wise too 
—some oo Ne Bustle to % or 
supersede , as in the Epistle to a Youn 
Friend —and he could aid others to guide 
themselves well in life, though he could not 
guide himself. The pawky insight, the shrewd 
remark, the ‘‘couthy” kindliness of the man 
came out where, whether he telle the 
or writes The 
6 in spite of the errors 
main thing he teaches is con- 
of affection, and wise self- 


1 Me and 
Bell, too, has shown t ekill in the 
„Life.“ It was, of course, a gleaning after the 
harvest, but it is fresh ; and, if no new facts are 
given, old ones are illumined by chareocteristio 
uches. It is clear he has pondered Alexander 
Smith’s admirable ‘“‘ Memoir” of the poet to 
good pu „as well as his Notes,“ no less 
than Ousrlyle’s “‘ Essay.” And we are indebted 


to Mr. Bell for a clear statement with re- 
spect to the Lowland genius and the Celtic 
genius the which had Mr. Stopford Brooke but 


read he might have been saved from some of 
his co ns as to Burns and an assumed 
Celtic element in him and his poems. We are 
so pleased with Mr. Bell’s paragraph that we 
must quote it :— 

To all who study the dialects of Scotland the massive 
learning of Dr. Jamieson su a mine of informa. 
tion. t Jamieson lived at a time when the rational 

y of language was little understood. Dr. Johnson 
had had the sagacity to o that ‘‘there is no 
the connec of nations but by 

, and therefore I am always sorry whon any 
language is last, because languages are the igree 
of nations.” This last sentence might stand as the mot to 
tor imuuy of the philolugival and historical discoveries 
of this century, but Jamieson had not the power of 
applying the motto, and frequently draws wrong con- 
ons from the facts which he amply supplies. 

He lived at a time when the works o ros aod Scott 
had quickened the national feeling of Scotland, and it 
seemed natural to him that the people who had a dis- 
tinctive history, as well as distinctive laws aud customs, 
should also have a national language. A mistaken 
9 in a person of such authority spreads far, and 
is learned writings are to blame for false pow 
notions on the nature of the Sootch people and the 
Scotch dialect. It is wently su that the 
Lowland Scots are akin to the Highlander in race, and 
that the Lowland dialect is either akin tothe Gaelic, or 
is a vulgar deterioration of the language which educated 
people Speak. Tue facts are different. The main body 
of the Scotch people (Scotland from the Cheviots to the 
Forth, perhaps almost to the Lay) are of Saxon de- 
scent as truly as the men of Yorkshire of of Lincoln ; 
aud the Sootch dialest more or less akin to the 
Northumbrian, which, though fallen from its former 


position and power, sill preserves in its decay certain | 


early worde and remnants of declension with 
tenacity, end retaius the strong pronunciation of vowels 
and of gutturals with a remarkable distinctness. The 
base and substance is Teutonic or Euglism; but a 
peouliar interest attaches to the study of the dialect 
from this circumstance, that it has retained a con- 
siderable admirture of words, constriction, and pro- 
nunciation, from the Gaelic, aud of words from the 
French. 

Words of Gaelic origin have entered the language in 
two ways. They have sometimes been introduced 
bodily from the Highlands, where they flourished in 
their natural state. Such words are bard, clan, elay- 
more, corrie, sennachis, pibroch, lock, glen, and 
like, A more interesting class of words have assimi- 


lated themselves with the Lowland dialect from earlier 
times, The west of Scotland, even in the south, was 
peopled by Scots and Iri-h, various tribes of Celtic 
race. The people of Galloway are of Celtic race, 


language ever dies away without leaving behind some- 
thing of its life; it leaves behind local pronunciation 
and local idiom. 

Mr. Bell is also very clear and distinct in the 
relations of Burns to Nature—a point that has 
often been ill-put :— 

Burns was much with Dugald Stewart, who has re- 
corded a conversation which they had during a morn- 
ing’s walk on the Braid IIills. The professor pointed 
out the beauty of the distdnt landscape; the grey hills 
of Perthshire, the undulating line of the Ochils, the 
Firth studded with islands, and the rich plain of Mid- 
lothian at their feet! Les,“ said Burns; but.“ 
— to a few cot on the opposite slope of the 

rn which ran at their feet, I consider these to be 
the finest objects we see; for I know the worth, the 
affection, the s contentment and happiness, which 
is to be found within them.” This anecdote is cha- 
racteristic of the manner in which Burns regarded the 
outward world. He did not go to Nature to be taught ; 
he did not seek to find in the world around us an in- 
dwelling spirit, which is imbued with endless variety of 
life, and bas, according to the various aspects and mvods 
of nature, various lessons to teach mankind. .. . 
He does not compare the merits of one natural scene 
with another, as if Nature were undergoing a competi- 
tive examination ; but he approaches Nature, not to 
learn from her, but that she may feel with him. 

All that pertains to editorial details Mr. Bell 
has done thoroughly—notes, tables of dates, 
Ko., Ko. But now and then he does slip into 
odd constructions which almost amount to 
“bulls.” Speaking of Nelly Kirkpatrick’s 
relation to Burns, he writes: — As they stopped 
at meal-time or came homewards in the 
evening, the girl would ask him to pull out 
of her hands the thistles and pricks which had 
gathered there as she worked.” As the phrase 
“to pull out of one’s hands” is with strictness 
applied to snatching what is voluntarily held in 
them, Mr. Bell had better have written ‘‘ the 
girl would ask him to and extract from her 

ds the thistles which had lodged in them [or 
fixed in them] as she worked.” A few pages 
later he says that from this time to his dying 
day Burns was never in debt,” but Mr. Bell in 
ect contradicts it in the next o’ause, for Burns 
borrowed then to pay ua debt which had been on the 
face of the record sometime before contracted, and 
the sentence is confusing. The same has to be 
said of a sentence in p. 19, where he writes: 
Was there not to found in the public 
worship as then established something of that 
fervent piety which he had seen and heard in 
his father’s house, and which has always been 
been practised in the life / not in the doctrines 
of the Church of Scotland?” But it is simply 
an Irish bull to say, as is here said, that piety 
can be practised ina doctrine or doctrines. Some 
of the extracts from other authors have not been 
carefully read, nor their punctuation followed— 
notably the from Carlyle at pp. 149-50, 
one sentence of which should read, Nay, was 
there not a touch of grace given him?“ 

With all defects, howevor, it must be said that 
Mr. Bell has on the whole accomplished a very 
difficult task well, and, in spite of these few 
slips, we cordially recommend the book as being 
generally well fitted for its purpose. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Rules and Examples in Algebra. Part II. By 
the Rev. T. Darton, M. A., Assistant Master at 
Eton College. (London: Macmillan and Co.) A 
thorougbly useful book. It contains rules, without 
the processes of reasoning of which they are the 

results, which students may easily understand and 
remember. These are followed by numerous 
examples and exercises which will serve the teacher 
as means of instruction and tests of the progress of 
his scholars. A chapter of miscellaneous questions, 
and ten examination papers are added, and make the 
book very complete. 

Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, By 
Cuarvotre M. Yonoe. (Macmillan and Co.) This 
volume is an abridgment of one to which we called 
attention a short time ago. It contains the text of 
Scripture arranged historically without the comments 
of the compiler. In every other respect it is the 
same. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers. Second 
Series. Catullus, Tibullus, aud Propertius.” By 
the Rev. James Davies, M.A. (Blackwood and 
Sons.) The same interest does not attach to this 
volume as to many of it» predecessors, but it was 
worth compiling, if only as introductory to larger 
work, Of the lives of the three poets here com- 
memorated scarcely anything is known; and their 
poetry is not altogether of the kind we should intro- 
duce to the youth of either sex. It is quite right, 
however, that an account of their lives and works 
should make part of a series of this kind. The 
volume will be of good service to the student in 


supplying him with models of elegant translation. 


An Introduction to the Principles of Morale 
and Legislation. By Jeremy Bentnam, M.A. 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press.) This is the com- 
plete work, an abridgement of which was published 
by a London bookseller afew years ago. The 
first edition was printed in 1780, and first published 
in 1789. The present edition is a careful reprint 
of ‘A new Edition,’ corrected by the author which 
was published in 1823.” Of this edition we need 
say nothing beyond announcing its advent. Like 
all the publications of the Clarendon Press it is 
admirable in all mechanical respects. 

Encusn Scoot Crassics.— Poems selected 
from the Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
with Life of the Author, Notes, and Glossary 
by AlxxANd DER M. Bet, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
Mr. Bell shows himself to be a sympathetic 
and competent editor of this little volume, 
He has given us an excellent life of the poet, and 
has sketched his character justly. His seleotion is, 
to say the least of it, judicious, though we doubt 
whether any one who knows the poetry of Burns 
will be satisfied with the conditions under which 
the selection was made. Next to the life of the 
poet, the best part of the editor's work is that which 
has reference to the language. The fullest informa- 
tion needed by the English reader for reading with 
facility the Scottish dialect will be found. A table 
of literary dates from 1751 to 1800, and a few 
grammatical rules are prefixed ; notes and a glossary 
are added to the poems. King Lear. Edited by 
the Rev. CARS E. Mopserty. (Rivingtons.) 
This is the last issue of the Rugby Edition” of 
Shakespeare's plays. Like its predecessors it is 
well edited, in a thoroughly scholarly manner. 
The introduction is not so full as that given to the 
Tempest on which we lately commented, but it 
is sympathetic and descriptive. It gives useful 
information on the subject of the poet's materials, 
and also of the local setting of the action. The 
notes strike usas being unnecessarily full. We 
have readthem carefully through, and while they 
are generally interesting and ioforming, they are 
not at all times relevant. However, this is nota 
very serious fault. Introduction to Greek Prose 
Composition with Exercises. By A. Stpawick, M.A, 
Assistant-master at Rugby, &c. (Rivingtons.) 
This book assumes that the knowledge of Greek 
accidence has been acquired. The fullest informa- 
tion is given on Syntax, especially on the more 
difficult constructions, and on the idioms, The 
rules are olear, and abundantly illustrated. The 
exercises are not short detached sentences, but 
complete tales or narratives. The book is, of its 
kind, the best we have ever seen. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Satan of Scripture. By a CLERGYMAN, 
(Smith, Elder, andCo.) The late Mr. Maurice once 
said that one of the articles of his creed was, I 
believe in the Devil.” This would appear to be 
almost the first article in ‘‘ A Clergyman’s” creed. 
The author does not make the devil ubiquitous or 
omnipotent, or omnipresent as many unconsciously 
do, but he invests him with powers very far short 
off this, and confidently traces his work 
throughout the history of the world. He also 
intimates his belief, although somewhat loosely, in 
the“ divinely constituted economy of Satan’s king- 
dom, power, and authority.” To give some notice 
of the manner in which he traces him, we may state 
that he distinctly sees the work of the Devil both 
in Ritualism and in ‘‘so-called Voluntaryism,” ia 
the removal of tests in the universities, in secular 
education, and in the agitation against State 
Churches, The work equally abounds in narrow, 
self-sufficient, dogmatic assertion, and in italics 
and capitals of every convenient size. 

Found and Burnt. By Mrs. GLapsrone. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.) A well told tale, with good 
characters selected mainly from humble life. What 
was found and burnt” was an old Bible, an act 
that ultimately led to better results than might 
have been expected. Mrs. Gladstone is a practised 
writer for the young, and has some real dramatic 
power. 

Lights of the World, c. By Joux Srovanron, 
D. D. New Edition. (Religious Tract Society.) 
These sketches must be known to many of our 
readers. For their freshness and for the manner in 
which they are made to illustrate Christian truth 
and experience they well deserve republication. 
They do not profess to be perfect biographies, As 
the author says in the preface to the present 
edition,“ The method adopted has been to associate 
with each important element in vital godliness some 
illustrious person, affording a proof and illustration 
of its existence and power. The reader must not 
expect to find anything like complete biographies 
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of those who are introduced, or even full length 
portraits of their spiritual character.” The sub- 
jects selected are Tyndale, Hooker, Leighton, Sir 
Matthew Hale, Boyle, Bunyan, Baxter, Henry, 
Whitefield, Fletcher, Newton, and Martyn. In Dr. 
Stoughton’s estimate of persons we do not always 
agree, but his eki!l in seizing and illustrating cha- 
racteristic traits is unquestionable. 

Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. By J. T. Heapuey. 
Revised and Edited by J. W. Kirton. (Ward, 
Lock and Tyler.) These, to quote more fully the 
words of the title-page, aro all“ biographical 
sketches of illustrious men of the Bible, with 
historical scenes and incidents, illustrating their 
heroic deeds, eventful career, and sublime faith.” 
They are fairly written sketches, intentionally done 
into the style of the present day with no following 
of Biblical language. We cannot say that Mr. 
Hoadley has set his characters in any stronger light 
than that in which they have hitherto been presented. 
His style is not of the highest finish, bat the essays 
are readable and to some persons may bring out 
points not formerly observed. 

Tne Home at Greylock. By Mra, E. Prentiss, 
(Nisbet and Co.) We have here a tale from a well- 
known American author. The home at Greylock was 
in New York and occupied by a good old Christian 
lady and an adopted daughter. Hither came, every 
year, all the members of the family to meet together 
and see the mother and grandmother. The incidents 
described being out several difficulties of family 
management as well as of individual expe- 
rience, and have much true pathos. By-the-bye, 
there is a representation of Santa Claus which 
we commend to all who, at Christmas, will be seek- 
ing for a thorough novelty for the amusement of the 
children. 

My Old Letters. By Horatrvs Bonar, D. D. 
(Nisbet and Co.) We come to Dr. Horatius 
Bonar with high expectations in anything poetical. 
He has written with such sincerity and music in 
the hymn, that we fancy he could not fail altogether 
in any attempt at metre. He has founded a long 
blank verse poem in twelve books, on the sugges- 
tions advanced by Old Letters,” and he gives us 
now and then really eloquent passages. But the 
poem is unequal, the verse now and then becomes 
crude and harsh, and here and there lacks variety 
and fluency of movement. Dr, Bonar does not 
understand the art of the redundant syllable ; and 
he has a way of sliding into nine syllable lines with- 
out true accent, such has woald have startled even 
an early Elizabethan dramatist ! 

My perplexed being is unriddled here, 

will not pass as a good blank verse line, and it is 
bat a specimen of many such, The matter is cer- 
tainly not mended by accenting the ed in per- 
plexed. He would have been nearer his purpose 
to have contented himself with much more of 
fragmentariness in the working out of the scheme, 
and to have brought each part up to a higher level 
of finish. But we do not mean that we have not 
found much to admire in the poem. Dr. Bonar 
throws in a bit of philosophy or theological specu- 
lation with great skill, and is surprisingly good 
when he does give himself verge in that line. Here 
is a good passage: 

The wise man's heritage is everywhere ; 

Nowhere the fvol’s, tho’ balf a realm be his. 

The wise man gleaus in every field, and finds 

No mine exhausted, no truth stale or poor. 

Honouring the tree, tho’ lowly, under which 

His father and his father's father once 

Found shelter, he sits down beneath its shade. 

For old men’s words are true, he says ; as thoug ts 

Grow milder and more mellow with their years, 
And their grey hairs are comely ; ho would treat 

The past with reverence, yet sifting still 

The evil from the good, and wondering when 

Truth, now half hidden, shall spring up in strength 

From the dull soil, and spread o’er every teld— 

The rude uoyracious present and the past— 


The tranquil past—bow different iu their mein, 
Aud their instruction, 


We should not omit to say that the volume is 
printed as too much poetry is not in these days—in 
a fine big clear type. 


T_T 


No municipal. contest has taken place at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon for many years. Recently, however, 
the Corporation discontinued the ringiag of the 
curfew bell, and at a meeting on Thursday the 
townspeople, much exasperated, passed a vote of 
no contidence in all che retiring councillors, including 
the mayor. 

MemoriAt TO Ropert Ratkes.—The Gloucester 
correspondent of the Bristol Post writes that a 
committee has been furmed to collect subscriptions 
throughout the coantry for the purpose of providing 
a national memorial to Robert Raikes, the founder 
of Sunday-schools ; and it has been determined to 
place the memorial in Gloucester Cathedral, the 
city iu which Kaikes was borv, where he carried 
out his great work, and where he was buried. The 
character of the memorial will have to be determined 
hereafter. 


RETURN OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
On Friday morning the Alert, one of the two 
vessels which left England about eighteen months 
ago on a voyage of Arctic discovery, arrived in 
Valencia harbour. Subsequently the Discovery 
arrived at Queenstown. In both places the 
officers and crew received «a most enthu- 
siastic welcome. Each of the shi have 
left for Portsmouth. The results of the expe- 
dition are stated in substance in an article 
elsewhere. We may here state that they 
reached the highest latitude ever a hed in 
the Arctic regions; that their sledging parties 
were within 400 miles of the North Pole; that 
there is no land beyond Greenland, but a Polar Sea 
covered with ice; and that in these high latitudes 
animal life ceased. 

The following interesting narrative is furnished 
by the Rev. Mr. Hodson, the chaplain of the Dis- 
covery. After referring to the first incidents of the 
trip, Mr. Hodson goes on to say — We next 
arrived at a settlement called Proven, where we 
took on board fan Esquimaux dog-driver, named 
Hans Christian, who had accompanied Dr. Kane, 
Dr. Hayes, and Captain Hall on their respective 
expeditions. Upernavik is the most northerly 
Danish settlement of importance, and from here we 
made our last communication by means of letters 
with home. We proceeded north through Baffia’s 
Bay, and arrived at Cape York on the Woch July, 
where we saw a lot of highlander Esquimaux, who 
came in dog-sl over the floe to the sides of the 
ships. We waited here two or three hours. On 
leaving one of our boats ed anarwhal, We 
gave a lot of skin and blubber to the Esquimaux, 
who devoured it most ravenously, their manner of 
eating it being to cram as much of it as they pos- 
sible coald into their mouths, and then cut off with 


a knife what remained outside. They are, of 
course, perfect sa ; their upper clothing con- 
sists of sealskin with trousers of kin. They 
keep dog sled but no boats or kyaks, and they 
do not meet with any Euro and they have no 
firearms. We then ed northwards the 
Crimson Cliffs, and, aftera few days, arrived at Port 


Foulka, the winter quarters of Dr. Kane, where we 
speat a day, e of ours had a 
ramble on the ‘Brother John’ glacier, during 
which they shot a bear, the only one seen during 
the whole time we were out. They also shot a 
lot of birds, The next — 2 we left Port Foulka 
and crossed Smith's Sound, being somewhat ob- 
structed by the ice. We su ed in reaching 
Cape Isabellain two days. We were delayed here 
about three weeks by the ice, during which we 
found some „ remains onshore. We saw 
no vestige of Dr. Hayes travels ery at Port 
Foulka, where we found the remains of his expedi- 
tion, a journal, a few books, and some documents. 
The place in which we discovered the Esquimaux 
remains is called Hayes Sound, and it is situated 
at the other side of Smith’s Sound. We cruised 
about there some time, and ually worked up 
to the north of Hayes Sound, and reached Cape 
Frazer, where we were delayed some few days by 
the ice. After that we crossed Carrady Channel b 

the east side and entered Peterman’s Fiord. 0 
left there after afew hours, and crossed the channel 
again, arriving in the commodious harbour on the 
25th of August. This was made the winter quar- 
ters of the Discovery, and we remained there a year. 
The Alert left us after a couple of deve, and pro- 
ceeded farther northwards for fifty miles when her 
further progress was obstructed by heavy ice, and 
she ventured on the west side of the channel, 
Robinson Channel, as it is there called. I should 
have mentioned that the Alert, which preceded 
the Discovery, was the first to enter a fine harbour 
where the Discovery wintered, and here they saw 
fifty-four musk oxen, eleven of which they suc- 
ceeded in shooting. After the Discovery got into 
the harbour the crew commenced unloading her of 
boats, spars, &c., in order that they might prepare 
for winter. About a week after the frost set in, 
aud the sea became frozen all round the ship, and 
the crew were able to leave the ship in about 
a week and take to the ice. We managed 
to shoot alot of musk oxen during the autumn, 
thirty or forty, I think, and a few more in the pre- 
seut year. The harbour was surrounded by hills 
of perhaps 2,000 feet high, and we gave it the name 
of ‘Discovery Harbour.’ Close to the ship's 
anchorage there was a place which enabled us to 
land with ease. When the harbour was frozen all 
round sledging commenced, and short sledgiug ex- 
peditions were made, but not much was done in 
this way during the autumn. The harbour was, 
however, surveyed by the men and officers going 
out in dog sledges. We began, as soon as the ice 
was strong enough, to build ice-houses round the 
ship for magnetic observatories. We first of all 
built a smithy with gable ends, which was finished 
on the llth of November, 1875. Our blacksmith 
and stoker were dressed in sealekins and mits, and 

they found the walls of the smithy very convenient 
for cooling their tools. In courre of time, these 
tools thrust hot into ice walls, bored holes right 

through. We built an ice theatre, which was 

opened on the anniversary of the Princess of 

Wales's birthday. The theatre took about teu days 

to build, aud that with the whole ship’s company 

working at it. It was sixty feet long and twenty. 

six feet broad. The roof was made of sails, an! 

snow aud water were used for cement. The theatre, 

which was christened the ‘ Alexandra,’ consisted 

of a green-room, a drawing-room, a stage, and an 


auditorium. Mr, Miller, one of our engineers, drew 


; 
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ets and blue lights. 
middle of October, and there were 
in the sky about that time. Just@as the 
low the hills asvuamed a golden purple tint, 

the time the sun disappeared until its 
men had an extra glass of served ou 
A walk of a mile in length was made u 

by scraping away the snow, and this 
cise was kept c during the winter. We also 
constructed a ekating-rink near the ship, as the 
surface was very rough, and we accomplished this 
by clearing away a large circle of snow and then 
— water over the cleared 8 which soon 
ame frozen into much better ice, We always 
kept a hole in the ice for the purpose of getting a 
supply of water, and the ice over this was broken 
every half-hour. From time to time this aperture 
closed up, and then it had to be sawn up or else 
blasted with powder, which used to shake the 
whole ship. The dogs were allowed to wander 
outon the floe, but they did not appear to mind 
the cold in the least. The changes in the te . 
I have 
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ture were very rapid and remarkable, 

known it to change 60 degrees in a few hours. The 
coldest weather we experienced was in March, 
when one night the showed 704 degrees below 
Ky 
repor y any ex rat’ inti. 
AE 

„ mate, 
a few others going round the ship at four am. 


Ing 
singing hymns and carols, In the forenoon the 
captain and officers visited the men on the lower 
deck, and after admiring the Christmas decorations, 
distributed presents given by friends in England. 
The names of those for whom the presents 
intended had been already affixed to them. 
i izes cheers were 


were 
After 


the for the 
rades in Alert. officers 
Christmas had 


aw They 

with them, which frozen in u. and 
were thus preserv The festivities of 
Day wound up by the sin of the Roast Beef 
of Old England.’ The win 
doing very much. The men had to draw fresh ice 
from a berg about half a mile distant on sledges 
for the purpose of supplying fresh water. It was 
perfectly dark during the whole winter, except 
when we got the moon. It was dark from Novem- 
day of February, bat 

ay o ’ 
the 4th March, o 


— 
irectly after they reached the Discove 
parations 


— 4 panied b . and 
were accom n 
Bre Boon with a d t the a res 
turned in a week. pport y returned in 
a fortnight, with their sledge broken and damaged 
from the difficulties which they experienced in 
getting over the rugged ice. Ove of the men, 2 


marine, had been attacked by frostbite, and he had 
to be dragged in the sledge. Theexplorers in Lad 
Franklin's Sound continued their journey un 
they established the fact that Lady Franklin’s 
Sound was not what it was sup to 
be, a strait, but was a sound or ford 
about sixty miles deep. At the end of this 
sound they observed three or four glaciers rolling 
down the hills, which were estimated to be about 
3,000 feet high. They also saw a herd of musk 
oxen, which on the approach of the expedition 
bolted wildly up the steep sides of the hill, throw. 
ing down great wasses of loose stones. Not one of 
these animals could be shot, though at the time 
fresh food would have been desirable owing to 
scurvy having manifested itself, It was observed 
that at certain seasons these oxen were quite tame, 
while at other times they showed a contrary dis- 
position. The Lady Franklin Sound party returned 
after about three or four weeks, It was now May, 
and the weather was beginning to get very much 
warmer, the ice was rapidly melting, aud the glass 
on one occasion registered 120 degrees in the sun. 
A few days after the return of the Lady Franklin 
sledge party they set out to cross to Hall's Rest, 
at Polaris Bay, taking with them a quantity 
of provisions for the purpose of supporting the 
North Greenland party ou their way south. They 
also carried with them a lifeboat in case the ice 
should break up in the channel, This was 
afterwards found to be a newvexsary precaution, 
fur the ice had broken up and they could not have 
crossed to Polaris Bay but for the boat. * 
laid out a depot a few miles to the north, 

loft two officers and two men behind with a dogs 


glaciers and ice, with large —— 
retraoed ste pe, ing at 
at ten 1 olaris Bay. Here they found 


Lieutenant Rawson’s party after their return from 
the North Greenland expedition, having lost one 
man by scurvy. The others were also suffering 
from scurvy, with the exception of Lieutenant 
Rawson and a marine. The man had died after 
reaching the place, which was about June 3, 1876, 
but 2 been buried. One of the two officers 
who had explored Peterman’s Fiord was Surgeon 
Coppinger, and he, on joining Lieutenant Raweon, 
treated the men who were lying sick. The patients 
soon improved.” 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


Tun Loxpox School Boarp, at their weekly 
meeting on Wednesday, were en for some 
hours in discussing various recommendations of the 
statistical committee relating to the provision of 


new schools, The recommendations of the com- 


answer was that, if the board did not d this 
duty, nothing could be done for the districts oon- 
cerned for twelve months, and that the new board 
was not in any way committed by the action now 
proposed to be taken. Several divisions took place, 
and one or two of the recommendations of the 
committee were adopted. After four hours’ 
discussion, and when the first of a series of pr 
posals relating to the provision of additional 
accommodation in the Tower Hamlets had been 
carried after a long debate, the Rev. E. Daniel 
moved the adjournment of the board, and withdrew, 
followed by those who had been in the minority. 
The motion for adjournment was negatived, and 
the second proposal with regard to the Tower 
Hamlets was postponed. After other business the 
board adjourned. 

CONGREGATIONAL Scho FoR THE EDUCATION 
or THE Sons of Munistens.—The half-yearly 
meeting and election of this school took on 


J. G. 
the claims 


gx 

of a education for their sons, which the 
still would be unable without help to procure. He 
felt a deep interest in the institution, believing it 


was doing a most valuable work as the results 
showed. He wished the churches would feel it to 
be their duty to afford it at least a biennial ool- 
ection. If one bundred churches would sub- 
scribe 101. a-year or two hundred 51 it 
would relieve the committee from anxiety, and 

lace the school in ite : ers 
into the 


hool 
also the admission of a limited number of lay 
both which matters were subsequently re- 
to committee for consideration. The 
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secu in cea Ne- is about 300 cubic 
feet. But in single rooms, let to families, which 
are occupied by day and by night, as well as used 


in single rooms. 
wed in sleeping 


for domestic pu 0 was f in some 
cases not to Paxcoed 150ft. The following is the 
account given by the reporter of the state of the 
houses in Bolton’s-gardens, Turk’s-row, Chelsea: 
‘*There are eighteen houses in these gardens, con- 
sisting of one and two rooms each, having four 
closets for the whole, and which are 8 in 
a filthy condition, being open to the public in addi- 
tion to the inhabitants. Ina room at No. 4, 11tt. 
by 11ft. 6in., and 6ft. Gin. high, having s for 
three persons (according to the common lodging 
houses regulations), a cab-driver, earning 16s, a 
week, and this wife and three children—viz., son, 
sixteen yeara old, and two daughters, aged eleven 
and nine years—were living; rent 28. 6d. In a 
room at No. 5, similar in dimensions, a bricklayers’ 
abourer, earning 24s. a week, and his wife and 

ur daughters, aged seventeen, thirteen, ten, and 
even years, were found living; reut2s Gl. Ia a 
room at No, 6, similar in dimensions, a bricklayers’ 
abourer, earning 24s. a week, and his wife and 
lfour ‘children —viz, son, thirteen, and three 
daughters, nine, eight, and three years, were 
living ; rent 2s. 6d;” This extract illustrates the 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


report, which deals 
with cases of overcrowding in all the poorer districts 
of the metropolis. 

Mr. Staniey's Arrican Travets.—A memorial 
has been addressed to the Earl of Derby on behalf 
of the Committees of the Aborigines Protection 
and Anti-Slavery Societies, calling his lordship's 
attention to certain proceedings of Mr. Stanley, 
the African traveller, at Bambireh Island, on e 
Victoria Nyanza, which were detailed in two letters 
written by him, and published in the Daily Tele- 


on Au 7 and 10 of the present year. 
o this memorial the following reply has been re- 
ceived from the of State :— 


Foreign Office, Oct. 21. 

Sir,—The Earl of Derby has received, and has given 
his careful consideration to, the memorial from the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Societies, which 
was enclosed in your letter of the 28th ultimo, relative 
to the proceedings of Mr. Stanley in the interior of 
Africa. His lordship has read, with great regret, ro- 
ports of the cireumstances which seem to have taken 
place in connection with that traveller's explorations, 
aod which have created such a painful impression in 
this country. It is, however, impossible for his lord- 
ship to take any direct action in (he matter, inasmuch 
as, Mr. Stanley not being a British subject, Her Ma- 
— ‘s Government bave no authority over him; but 
ordship cannot but hope, looking to the character 
which Mr. has won in this country by his ex- 
pedition in search of Dr. Livingstone, that he may 
eventually be able to afford some explanation or justifi- 
cation of his oe. wate is not ap t from 
the w have as yet receir I am to 
Mr. Stanley bas no authority to hoist the 


(Signed) T. V. Lisrzr. 
F. W. Chesson, Esq , Secretary of the Aborigines 
Pro Society. 


Conviction or Dr. Stape—In a densely- 
crowded court, Mr. Flowers, the sitting magistrate 
at Bow-street, yesterday gave judgment in the case 
of Dr. Slade. Two were preferred against 
Under one summons he was accused, jointly 
with Simmonds, his sgent and entrepreneur, of con- 
spiring to obtain money by false pretences ; under 
a second he was prosecuted as a ‘ e and vaga- 
bond,” on the ground that he bad used *« palmistry” 
wi 


and other subtle crafts, means, and devices,” 
of “‘ deceiving and imposing upon 
jesty’s subjects. A vast amount of evidence 
needlessly imported into the case, but the actual 
were simple enough. Some few months ago 
e came to London and gave it out, or allowed 
be given out, that people who attended his 
would receive mysterious communications 
from the other world. On the strength of this 
announcement Professor Lankester, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, and Dr. Donkin, of Westminster 
Hospital, paid a joint visit to Slade. The ueual 
e of procedure was adopted. According to the 
version of the matter given by his friends, Slade 
holds an empty slate under the table, and the 
spirits write a message on it. According to the 
sceptics, Slade writes the message himself. On 
this ioular occasion—we gather from the evi- 
dence of Profeesor Lankester and Dr. Donkin—the 
writing on the slate must have been done by Slade 


y. 
—— Lankester and his companion detected 


te the . which, by his 
own account, were written by o Spirit of his de- 
ceased wife Allie.“ Abundance of evidence was 
ht before Mr. Flowers for the purpose of 
showing that what Slade did could be done by any 
common conjurer. Testimony was also given that 
on several occasions highly educated and intel- 
t persons had visi Slade, and had seen 
things for which they were al er unable to 
account on any ordinary hypothesis. All this, Mr. 
Flowers said yesterday, was absolutely irrelevant 
to the issues to be decided. The only two ques- 
tions on the charge-sheet were, ‘‘ Ay or No?” Did 
Slade conspire with Simmonds to cheat Professor 
Lankester and Dr. Dovkin? and did he use any 
‘subtle craft, means, or device” for the same pur- 
pose? As against Simmonds, there was not suffi- 
cient evidence of guilty knowledge, and the charge of 
conspiracy between Slade and his agent consequently 
fell through. The second charge, however, «against 
Sladealonethe learned trate held proved, and he 
has accordingly sentenced the Doctor” to three 
months’ im nmeut with bard labour. Conside- 
rable sensation was created in court by this 
sentence. Mr. Munton gave the usual notice of 
Mr. Flowers said, of course, he knew an 
appeal would be made, and he was rather glad thau 
otherwise that this was so. Mr. Lewis asked for 
substantial bail. Mr. Enmore Jones and Mr. 
Weldon both declared their readiness to become 
bail in any amount. Mr. Flowers said he should 
require two sureties of 200/. each. Dr. Wylde and 
Mr. Enmore Jones, the previous bail, renewed their 
responsibilities in the larger amount of 200/. each. 
A — crowd awaited the appearance of the 
defendant in the street. The tables, slates, &c., 
are to remain with the courtkeeper. 


The New York Times states that a Rochester 
man has just begun a suit for divorce on the ground 
that his wife has a glass eye which inilicts unen- 
durable torments upon bim. 


Nov. 1, 1876. 
Gleanings. 


Mons, Colombier, a merchant of Paris, recently 
deceased, has left 6,000 dols. to a lady of Rouen, 
for having twenty years refused to marry him 
„through which,” says the will, “I was 
to live independently and happily as a bachelor.” 

It is difficult to explain some of the great 
blems of Nature. It is estimated that it takes 
eighteen centuries to form a foot of coal, but it is a 
well-known fact that a ton left out on the sidewalk 
— usually shrink 50 per cent. or more in a single 
night. 

An Hibernian being asked what was the mean- 
ing of the r posthumous works, readily 
answered, Why to be sure, they are books that a 
man writes after he is dead.” 

Mark Twain, speaking ata Republican meeti 
at Hartford a few days ago, described the Civ 
Service system of the United States as 80 idiotic, 
so contemptible, so grotesque, that it would make 
the very savages of Dahomey jeer and the very 
gods of solemnity laugh.“ 


THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea o 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easil „ for i 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, and a re‘reshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


Births, Parringes, and Beaths, 


4 charge of One Shilling ie mad 
bee cole Guten , for which 
postage - tampa will be received. AU such an- 


BIRTHS. 
MIRAMS,.—Angust 12, at Dunedin, New Zealand, the wife 
of Mr. William Mirams, Merchant's Clerk, of a daughter. 
MIRAMS.—August 15, at Fitsroy (Melbourne), Victoria, 
the wife of Mr. James Mirams, M. P. for Collingwood, of 


a son. 
MARRIAGES, 


THOMPSON—TODD.—October 25, at Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Forest-hill, by Rev. J. Wilson Coombs, 
B. A., Alfred Thom „ of Catford-bidge, to Edith 
Francis, daughter of William Todd, of | »wer Sydenham. 

YATES—BOUTH.— October 25, at the Independent Chapel, 
Belper, Derbyshire, the Rev. T. Yates, father of the 
2— Mr. Charles Wi ham Yates, of Leicester, to 
Miss Aun Eliza Booth, of Belper. 

GARDNER—LONGFIELD.—October 26, at Headingley 
Hill tional Church, by the Kev. W. Currie, 
Wiliam James Gardner, Nottingham, to Alice Mary, only 

daughter of the late — A of Leeds. 

— eg Ses vag 26, . r 
ha iverpool, by 5. Char rd, B. A., 

Herkert John Robinson, of Aymestrey-court, Kingsland, 
Herefordshire, to Agnes Estner, younger daughter of 
Heury Tate, of Highfield, Woolton, Liver 

SEWE ELLI8,—Octoler 26, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Leicester, Joseph Stick Sewell, of Hitchin, to 
Lucy, eldest davghter of the late John Ellis, of Belgrave, 
near Leicester. 

WATSON—KININMONT —October 26, at Regen 
Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., 
John Jabes Watson, Dundee, to Isabel, second daughter of 
the Rev. A. D. Kiniomont, of Melbourne, Austraha. 


DEATH. 


BUCKLEY.—October 25, in the 49th year of his age 
Abraham Buckley, of Wilton-place, Werneth, Oldham. 


For Notuine.—To give an opportunity to those not yet 
using ‘ Ho:niman's Te-, to taste and compare its quality, 
the im send gratis to all apes a Sample Packet 

re Tea os supplied to their agents, and which, for 
strength, delicious flavour, aud cheapness, is unequalled. 
Write for sample to Messrs. Horniman, 29, 30, 31, and 32, 
Wormwood-street, London. 

Dykin@ aT Home.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, Landkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland sha or 


Tue Lonpon Docks —Arvesting the attention of all 
visitors to the London Docks, there are now on the Crescent 
Quay two of the largest casks of wine —or, as they are 
techuicaily termed, “tonnels”—ever seen in this country, 
and actually constructed and filled with wine in Spain and 
Portugal. A few coopers can remember casks as large in 
1851, but these were made in England, and sent out to be 
filled abroad. One of the arrivals, the Brobdignagian sherr 
cask, contajns 638 gallons, or a quantity sufficient to all 
3,828 wine bottles. It was ship to the special order of 
the Victoria Wine Company from Cadis, and was put on 
board nearly filled, the necessary appliances being at hand; 
its almost equally bulky peighbour, the cask of port, contains 
590 galons, or the contents of 3,540 wine bottles, and was 
also shipped to the special order of the above company by 
Messrs, Martinez, Gassiot, and Co., of Oporto. This mon- 
rter had to be put into the hold of the vessel before it could 
be filled. The workmanship of these buge casks is very 
creditable to the skill of the Spanish and Portuguese coopers. 
The operations of the Victoria Wine Company, whose head 
offices are situate at Dunster House, Mark-lane, with 55 
branch shops in London and the suburbs, are iu keeping 
with the co!ossal_casks to which we have alluded. 

HOLLOWAY 8 OINTMENT AND PILLs.— During the late 
autuwn mouths, when the atmospheric changes are alike 
sudden and extreme, it is a subject for grave and serious 
consideration how the health can be best preserved, An 
occasional alterative, like these Pills, will be the surest pre- 
v ntive of disease because it overcomes ail derangements of 
the system, purifies ana regul-tes the circulation, and gives 
that needful enerey tothe nervous structures which carries 
the frame triump: autly throngh tials lo wich the weak aod 
sickly would — 4 Neuralgie paivs aud rheumatic 
egouies derive present and permanent relief from diligent 
friction with Holloway’s Ointment, which, acting as a deriva- 
tive, releases the gorged and irritated blood vessels from their 
congestion, and the nerves from pressure, 
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Tunoar InarraTion.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 


REeckiTr’s , ked superiority 

this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of ite merits by the public has been attended by the usual 
result—vis., 4 of wnitations, The merit of the latter 
—— wag in the i I not simply in imi- 

ting the square shape, but making the general a 

of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
to caution all buyers to see 
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quality of chu whisky.” 


Tooru-Acun—k. Smith, Esq., 


Nervine in 
instance per 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


: FROM £10 TO £100. 


JI CLOCK _ 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


JOHN BENNETT, WATOH and OLOOK 
MANUFACTORY, 66 and 64. CHEAPSIDE. 


Cong SCHOOL FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF MINISTERS. 


successful candidates for admission 


The following were the 


to thie School at the Election on Tuesday, 3let Oct. 
1. C. R. Davies $211 | 4. E. O. Matson......... 2611 
2 F. F. Evans ........- 2995 | 5. A. 8. Heathcote...... 2339 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Sec. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEG 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTE 
Principale Tbe Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM began on Tuunspay, Sept. 21. 


RH SILKS, bought at 702 before the 
great ine in 42 my JAY were fortunate 
enough to purchase a week before the rise, at remarkably low 
prices, about 20,000 worth of BLACK SIiLKS, and they 
now offer the following advantages to their customers: 
Good BLACK SILK, 3s. 11d. per yard; present value, 5s. 3d. 
9 9 40. 940. „ * K 
s. 3d. 


58. 3d. * — 


JAY’S, Regent-street. 


AUTION.—Owing to the advance in the price 

of silk, a narrower width is often substituted. Messrs. 

JAY take the liberty of advising all purchasers of Black 
Silk, either by pattera or otherwise, to notice the width. 


JAY’S, Regent-street. 


WO and a Half Guinea BLACK COSTUMES, 
copied from new French models. 
JAY’S, Regent-street. 


WO guineas and 24 guineas EVENING 
DRESSES.—The newest and most fashionable style, 
and made of non-crushing black tulle. Engravings of the 
same postage free on application. 
JAY'S, Regent- street. 


| te COSTU MES.—Messrs. JAY have | of 


received their PARISIAN COSPUMES, They are 
quite new in shape and garniture, the amplificated style of a 
late period is avoided, and also the tight-fitung costume 
which one or two French couturiéres introduced in the spring 
of this year. 
JAY'S. 


Tue London General Mouroing Warenouse, 243, 245, 247, 
249, 251, K-geut-strest. W. 


WwW HEALTH RESORT.—Glenyanff, 

celebrated for its megnificent scenery, is strongly 
recommended by physicians for its mild but not relaziug 
climase. Sea-bathing, boating, fishing, shooting, Ce. Phe 
ECCLES HOTEL i replete with indoor comforts aud 
amusements—library, picture-zallery, Ke. The Telegraph 
and Pier adjoin the Hotel. Moderate tariff during w.uter 
mouths. 


MAS TER. 


3 


The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTO 
HOSPITAL BOYS’ SCHOO # ICESTER” DESIRE 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIO 8 for the post of HEAD 
MASTER of their new school, which is now almost com- 


The Head-Master will receive a fixed salary of £150 a 
year, and Head Money ater the rate of £3 for each boy u 
to one hundred, £2 for each boy for the second hundred, a 
£1 for each boy above that number. The school will accom- 
ee about boys, 

residence adjoining the school will be provided for the 
Master, and he will have the sole of 
saan eee e, . e, 
u information and copies of the scheme of the 
ge 1 1 may be obtained of the 
erk, to w applications, with testimonia ust be for- 
warded before Friday, the 8*h of —— 1 
(By order of the Governing Body) 
A. H. BURGESS, Clerk. 
Berridge-street, Leicester, 25th October, 1876. 


— SCHOOL, Waltham Cross, 
London, N 


Rev. J. OSWALD JACKSON, Principal. 
FOUR VACANCIES at Christmas 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Congregational 
Minis‘er, residing a few miles from London, wishes to 
Fu or TWO sore of a gentlemen to Board 
an ucate.— For term = = 1 , 
Offord’s, 171, Bishopegate e Kd. Ne 


Orea COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL (HOWARD HOUSK SCHOOL), 
THAME. 


from the fact that 
quned in commercial life. 
correspondence. Pupils from this 
Phar neceutical Society's Examinations 
Cambridge Local Exatainations in Honours. References to 
parents in all parts of England. Inclusive terme twenty-two 
or twenty-four gawmeas. 


For v d 
Mesers. J. and J. W. — Wenn 


1 ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) fer YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


Mr and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonadee with the movement for the 


Prospect 
may be had on application to the Principals. 


Omen COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
i Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 
a Education. Careful training. Particulars of 
Fees and Studies io Prospectus. . 
rare TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &, will forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


YME HOUSE SCHOOL, EYTHORNYE, 
DOVER ( over fifty years). 
Principal—Rev. T. DAVIES. Terme, 30 to 40 guineas per 
u num. This School, conducted on Christian principles sims, 
at giving u sound phyncal, mental, and moral education. 
Reference to Ministers and others. 


FRDUcaTION AL HOME. YOUNG GENTLE- 
mutter 
) oa as. ’ 
Station Road, Norwood —— 


URNEMOUTH. — HEATHER DEAN 
is situated ou 


climate are desirable. — 
to the Principals, Mrs. aad the 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SOHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
Estastisnsp 1881. 

Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (Lond, U.), assisted 


by competent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY M.P., Halifax, Chai:man. 
W. H. LEE 


* Treasurer. 
J. R. Nö HOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. See. 


kins, M. A., Manchester 

M.A., Wakefield. Joshua Taylor, Eeq., Batley. 
The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new buildi has just been ere capable 
ing one hu Pupils, and s ly adapted 

to secure their domestic comfort. The schoo itself is an 
exce'lently-contrived building, where... - nothing has been 

‘ to provide fine, lofty and well-furnished 


1874. 
of a sound 

Classical, Mathematical, aud Commercial Education, 80 as t 
it the Pupils for any department of business, or for Matricu- 
latiou at avy University. a 

Vhere are two periods of vacatiwm: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for t’,ree weeks (at Christmas). 

Applications for aduiston to ue seut to the P . 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the Scho Fr 
Terms, and fur-ho informauon, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


a te Ganeed and | 
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STARTLING NEWS. 


GREAT CONCESSIONS. 
ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED BY WHICH 


1 810 


Mayo FACTURING 
COMPANY PRICE 
AVE MADE from 
GREAT REDUCTION £4 4s. 


rN THE PRICES OF THEIR orn FOR 


EWING CASH, 
Meni ES. £4. 
(Bet REDUCTION IN PRIOES. 

INGER’S 
EWING SAND 
ACHINES OR 
TREADLE 
N HIRE ON 
HIRE, 
M4* BE PURCHASED AT 
ANY TIME, 2s. 6d. 
ETURNED ATANY TIME, - 
R PURCHASED BY CON- week. 


TINUING THE HIR&, 
WITHOUT INTEREST OR ANY 
ADDITION TO THE COST. 


NS 
Gr REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


GINGER’S 
EWING inane 
ACHINES at i 
M iner AWARD on 
AT THE CENTENNIAL FOR CASH, 
EXHIBITION AT £4 
PHILADELPAIA. 2 
Grat REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GINGER’S 
EWING HAND 
ACHINES. TREADLE 
HIRE, 
LWAYS THE BEST, — * 
No THE CHEAPEST. per 12 
Ger REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GINGER’S 
EWING ACHINES FROM 
RE UNEQUALLED £4 46. 
OR 
OR EVERY VARIETY „ males 
OF SEWING. £4. 
Gar REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
QINGER’S 
EWING ACHINES HAND 
RE UNSURPASSED TABADLE, 
LENCE OF ik. 
Ie Qs. 6d. 
AND ARE 80 DURABLE THAT per 
THEY LAST A LIFETIME. week. — 
Ger REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
QINGER’S 
GEWING ACHINES FROM 
RE SO LIGHT AND 4 48. 
HAT A CHILD CAN aon Goal 
sir WORK THEM. £4. 


CAUTION. 
BEWARE OF PERSONS 
who, bering ne eo trade repute of their own, use our 
name, “SINGER,” to palm off counterfeit Machines of 
interior construction aud manufacture. 
EVERY SINGER MACHINE 


has the Company's nawe u the Arm and im- 
pressed upon the brass Mark Plate. 


TO AVOID DECEPTION, 
ä Buy only at the Offices of * 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(SUCCK8SORS TO I, M. SINGER & CO). 


SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES are only made by 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, 


Cutter Orrics in Evrore:— 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


And 156 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 
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THE NONOONFORMIST. 


2 Nov. 1, 1876. 


AST NGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
K GIRLY SCHOOL BISHOP’S STORTFORD, 
Fstablished by the East Anglian Girls’ College Company 
(Limited), 

Chairman Directore—WOODHAM DEATH, Eszq., 
le Bis opt Stortford. 
Principal Mus LEWIN Gate of Milton Mount 

2 Coll ge), assisted by Resident Governesses. 

Visiting Profes:ors will attend from London and Cam- 
oridge for Instrumental Music, Class Singing, Drawing, 
Mathematics, and Calisthenics. 

rn 
tion and for the South Kensington Art and Science Exami- 
nations, 


F r revised scale of ſees, apply to the 
Rev. T. . Davids, Hon. Sec. pro tem., 4, St. 2 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 

SCHOOL CO. (Limited), ' 

The Ninth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders was 

held at the School-house, Bishop’s Stortferd, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 24, 1876. 

In the absence of the chairman of the — Edward 


Grimwade, „James Harvey, Esq., 
Err 
as 1 of the company's affairs has been in 
no way during the year ending August 31, 1876. 
heakh of the has been very The 


The ’ 
cuales of basal school has averaged 12, of hom 117 


pers sent to him 
of the little boys 
and the teaching to be evenly 


appears to be well looked after 
and conscientiously distri 


‘ bridg 
(7th wrangler, 1872), has appointed to conduct the 
science classes. = 


“The commercial prosperity of the echool again enables 
the directors to recommend a dividend of £5 per centum per 
A balance 
of the dividend 

to be carried to the reserve fund. 
“The Nonconformist Girls’ College at Bishop’s Stortford, 
a kindred scheme in which your wirectors feel much interest, 
and to which they ‘eel they may refer, bas been considerably 


enlarged and under the care of Miss Lewin, late 
of Milton Mount College, and the dirctors to recom- 
mee Se Se Ee eee iends, who 
is * 
or peed have tonne terms of the school, &c., apply 
to the master, or Mr. A. Boardman, local secretary. 
TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Heap Mastsr— 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Eq, M.A. (Lon- 
edalist in n rew’s 1 
in Mathematics of 
of University College, 
Szconp Maerz 
Esq., B. A., ( First in the First 


JAMES SHAW, 
class in Classical Honours at both and Second B.A. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 
The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 


The Directors’ Scholarship 28 Guineas per annum. 

Senior Tettenhall  ,,9 9 cocccccus 30 ” 

Junior Tettenhall  ,, 9 occcccees * 
Tenable at the College. 

The Shaw Scholarship ............ £30 per annum. 

The Mander © gs cesccccceses 2 


Tenable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
A ma Universities, 


Fer Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
ww @ Ss Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, 
A., Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
AUTUMN TERM, from Sr. 19 to Dec 20. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
LESEX. 


Assistant Masters— 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
il cf he Philological Society 


Ke. 

JOHN M. LIGI Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of Loudon. 

JAMES WOOD, Eeg, M.A. Loni, (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBACH, Esgq., B.A. ond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy REesipsent—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence Tuurspay, 
September 14th. 
For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
* 


Head Master, at the or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
Hott MANTEN, BA. Lee BE. 


————_—_—_— 


BE LET (ror Sunpays onty). — The 


pg A AVENUE SKATING RINK, King’s-road. 
Cheleea. 
King’ 


—For terms, & apply te 8. Al Manager, 122, 
road, 8.W. 11 2225 


HOUSE PROPERTY 


AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


69, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Capital—_ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERLY 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DiRggcroas. 
Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


change). 

vn ty acdonald Basden, Esq., 11, Great St. Helen’s, and 

oyd's. 

William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, E. C, and 
Havering House, Blackheath (Chairman Markets Com- 
mitiee, City of London). 

Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon 

London Sunday School Union). 
William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah- hill, Upper Nor- 


Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses Company). 


Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E. C. (Chairman 
29 


City of 
Edward Bean Underhill, , LL.D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 
POLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 69, King William-street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
James Clarke, Esq , I, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
E. C. (Editor aud Proprietor of the Christian 


BANKERS 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


I. Shares may be paid up in one sum, or by quarter! 
instalments of £5 a die a 

2. Ali amounts paid on Shares bear £5 per cent. interest 
from date of payment. 

3. Thirty Estates have been purchased. 

4. 3,111 Shares have been allotted, amounting to £77,775. 

5. 889 Sheres, the remainder of the first issue, are now in 
course of allotment at par. 

For full informatiou apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an explanatory p*mphiet, entitled“ Five Minutes’ Talk about 
the House Property and Investment Company (Limited),” 
prospectus, and share application forme. 


Bess EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Ninth Triennial Cash Bonus will be paid in January 


next. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary, 
32, New Bridge-street, 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 


COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
34 CornaiILu, and 10, Reaent-street, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —PYROMANCY 
; and Saving Life from Fire. by Professor Garpner. 
The POLYTECHNIC SEANCE, conducted by the Poly- 
technic Medium and by Polytechnic Means. The WAR IN 
THE EAST, with a large number of Dissolving Views, by 
Mr. Kina. Demonstration of a NEW THEORY of the 
ORBITAL REVOLUTION of the EARTH, by Mr. Joun 
Harris, with Magu ficent Models. FLalE SPINNING 
and THVUGHT TELEGRAPHY, by the Taytor Famicy. 
The NEW FOREST, with Dissolving Views, by Mr. 
J, L Kine. Diving Bell, Cosmoramic Views, Ke, Ce. 
Concluding at 415 and 9.15 p.m., daily, with a Musical, 
Optical, and Scenic Entertainment, entitled, The IN VISIBLE 
PRINCE, WITH A NEW FEATHER IN HIS CaP; 
written by Mr. Evtis ReYNoOLps. 
0 from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. Admission to the 
w ls.; Schools and Children under 10 years, Gd. 


ITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


Chief Offices—34, Cannon Street, London. 


DtrREcToRs. , 
Chairman—Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Chairman of 
National Discount Company, and of Alliance Bank. 
The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18, Finch Lane, E. C. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 


Esq., Manchester. 
Frederick Campion, cor Frenches, Red Hill, Surrey. 
Esq., 10, New Square, Lincola’s 


Charles Deacon, Esq., 8, Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 
1 , Junior Atben im Club. 
Langdale, Eg, 1, York Gate, Regent's Park. 

* 1, t’s Park. 
William Henry Maturin, Esq., C. B., 5, Courtfield Gardens, 
South Kensington. 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURBRS. 
1 —Absolute security to the Assured by the investment of 
the Entire Net Premiums in Government Securities. 
2.—Policies indisputable. ; 
3.—No restriction upon travel or residence in any part of the 


world. 
4.—Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Premiums be 
discontinued, the holders’ righis being in proportion 
to Premiums pai 
5.—Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, either 
on loan or surrender, 40 per cent.of the premiums 


“There should be a better reason for the race of depositors 
than a fluctuating rate of two or three per cent.”— 
Investors’ Guardien, 


| Fy BARD BANK (LIMITED), Nos. 43 and 44, 
Lombard-street, City; and Nos. 277 and 279, Regeut - 
street, W., established 1869, RECEIVES DEPOSITS. On 
Demand, five per cent. Subject to Notice, ten per cent. 
Opens Current Accounts Supplies Cheque-books. Inves- 
tors are invited to examine this new and improved system, 
that insures a high rate of interest with perfect security. 
The Directors have never re-discounted or re-hypothecated 
any of the securities. To Borrowers it offers pre-eminent 
advantages for prompt advances on leases, reversious, 
policies, trade stocks, farm produce, warrants, and furniture 
without removal, publicity, sureties, or fees. 


JAMES PRYOR, Mauager. 


— — 


OMBARD BUILDING SOCIETY, 43 and 44, 

Lombard-street, City; and 277 and 279, Regeut-street, 
W. Established 1869. Incorporated under the New Act, 
1874. TO INVESTORS.—Deposits received at liberal 
interest. The Directors, by strict economy, have hitherto 
aid every investor ten and twelve per cent. per annum. 
— are offered unusual facilities for the Purchase of 
Houses, Farms, &c. New and Special Feature.— 
The Society will Build Houses, &c., in any approved part of 
Great Britain, finding the whole cost of the building at five 
per cent., repayable ty instalments, the applicant merely 
fiuding the plan and paying or giving security for the first 
five years’ interest. Prospectuses, Balance-sheets, and 
Press Opinions ſree.— Active agents wanted. 


JAMES PRYOR, Manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E.C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


1— and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


OUTH AUSTRALIA. 
by Royal Charter, 1847. 
Adelaide and the principal towns 
negotiated and collected. Money 
For terma apply at the offices, 54, 
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DRAFTS 1880 ED u 
in South Australia. Bi 
received on deposit. 
Old Broad Street, E. C. 

„WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
BECKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay Apply at 
the Office of the Binxsxeck Buitpine Soctary, and 

80, Southamptov-buildings, Chancery-lave. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

rposes.— Apply at the Oilice of the Binkseck FresnoLp 

nv Socizsty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Binxsxcx Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OOLEY’S 
VEGETABLE 
DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for ls. lid., or trom J. C. Pool x, Bath, 
free, for ls, 3d. 


— — — 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the SKIN. —All 
Pimples, Blotenes, Freckles, Reduess of the Nose, 
and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be effectually removed 
by using Marris's celebrate Su!phur Soap and Compound 
Sulphur Lozenges. Price, Soap, ls.; Lozenges, 1s. Iid. 
By post, 14 stamps each. . 
arris, 37, Berner’s Street, London; Staircase, Soho 
Bazaar, and of all Chemists. 


Nov. 1, 156. TIM ~NONCONFORMIST. 


B 2 * —0 ABAS f * d g 
— c. . * an 
Foreign Bookseller, 60, Goswell.road, Landen, E G. ATA. AVESTAFF’S W GUINEA WALNUT 


LOGUE XIX, free on receipt of two Stamps. Libraries, COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 


Old Books, Waste Paper, and Parchment yok : — — ever offered to the public, Elegant, 


ee de ENORLVINGS Pre eee . erent fea 
James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. EAVESTAFP, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's. 


O Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, Ke. Li 
free.—J. Verity, Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 
LADIES’ CORDOVAN GOLOSHED 


WALKING BOOTS, i6s. 6d. 
Ladylike and very durable. Button, Balmoral, or Elastic 
side 


Ilustrated catalogues post free. Manuractony—169, GOSWELL ROAD. 
THOMAS p. MARSHALL & BURT, 192, Oxford-ctreet, Snow Rooms ~206, GOSWELL ROAD (E.C) 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN. 
HAM COURT ROAD. The only 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


; , House in London exclusively for 
Ty Bess. JAY are — vided with ex- BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
perienced dressmakers i ready to travel BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to when EAL & SON. 
the emergencies of sudden and require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. take EDSTEADS. 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at Id. per 
yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain EDDING. 


fi at the same as if purchased at the London 
—— 


General W. in Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates are also for household mourning 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 


nm EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE Hage; 
THE TONDOWAREHOUSE, eeonnme ar ‘vee by post on applie® | SSTANOFORTES on the THREE YEARS 
243, 245, 247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET, W. 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 2 BREWER end CO, Manu- 
HURGH, CHAPEL, and SCHOOL STOVES. . 
CO Tne PATENT VENTILATING STOVE for burning FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
coke or coal « clon stove, n f wae, 00s, e l LEA AND PERRING OODALL'S WORLD-RENOWNED 
„is n a „of fuel, 
for years, g — and powerful in ita heating capa WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, — 
0 re pow in use ana ume ved. 
DNIe . (JOOPALL'S BAKING POWDER, ) Tho Bost 
Gill Stoves, and Gas 1 flue, four burner, LA cy PERRINS’ SA UCE 1d. Packets; 64., 18., and 2s, Tins. WORLD 
Sty, Sees oe ee ot-water Apparatus suppli hich are caloulated to deceive the Publis, , 7 
DEANE and Co,, (46 Kip Aar LONDON-BRIDGE. A NEW Wan * 
D. . Bottles, 6d. s, each. i 
EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC OODALL’S QUININE The 
| — Enriches the Blood, G Bottles, % le. lid . oni} ~y" TONIC 
EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC — — 9 1. 
P Strengthens eos the Nerves ond Masseler Syston. stich oh to pleas en cong teil of Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &e. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC) / tershi S 9 Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds 
en terchcle, Westiog, Disonees, Mowsigie, Oamtion 1 — Sr aes a 
in Scrofu asting Di ati * or ; 
Indigestion, Flatu Weakness of the C and Respi Crosse and Blackwell, London ; and Export Oiimen 
— Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. * * rn World, 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruite and Re-establishes the General ELECTRICITY 18 LIFE. 
Is sold by Chemists — 4 — bottles, 4s. 6d., PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 
1 next eite Ula, and in stone jars 22s. eaoh. Qa ones - BANDS, BELTS 
[ELAR Conn and 1 BUNION PLASTERS. | “, een tie * 
The Corn Plasters A rtain cure for hard or soft corns ; : rere 1 —— wholly 
the Bunion Plasters a proved remedy for bumions and en- on their own authority. Mr. PuLvermacuza need only refer | 
larged toe joints, Sold by all Chemusts. to the statements of The unimpeachable testimonies 
RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— | 122444 — 


By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel in the pamphlet, 
of the teeth becomes wiute, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is ersten | fragrant, cory useful for re ralnnd Virat Runner, 
incrustations tartar on teeth. Sold by all . 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 2s 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) is puqgtemented yi - 
TARAFNESS. NOISES IN THE BARS. f found in standard 
EAFNESS, NOIS EARS, &.— (p. 16, i867) of ok King, K. D., Clinical Professor of Ob- 
DELLAR’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved | stetrics, at 
These chains are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 
„ Muscular Debility Aphouia Kheumatism * 
„ Hemiplegis E Dyspepsia “ 


an ex 


EPPER’ CO RE i For further information and price list apply to 
ae 1 ave Ri A 4. — J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
itis, Cons and all disease of | MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
and ing j 


ite action, and quite diferent trom ordrusry cough remeties ITOO PING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
Botties, 1s. IId. and 28. 9d. All Chemists, EMBROCATION —The —— 1 
NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL.—O, P. V. e chene, Cough without interne! Wholesale Agent 


‘ bott holesale 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, and divested of all | » DWARDA, 38, Old Chavet Lenten: te 


fusel oil.“ Peculiarly free from acidity and better 
to the use of invalids than any other spirit.“ Dr. An WASH/INC Mac 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS fas 
. 


. 


i: 
! 


ö 
f 


1 
5 


4 “ An article of Ir in . — of strength 
aud astringent property, it exhibits the ities of a 
Letheby” Hetabl 


8 


brandy.“ — Dr. 88s. per dos. ished 1 > "OLIV: NO 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn. — ag oy „ * 
— — — 772 
t 
DINNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA,| * WON CHURNS fs 5 


— 


alt 


ac. sr BINCES. 


For over 30 years ed as the best remedy for : | > v 2 


ACIDITY of the "STOMACH, HEARTBURN,| & 7OOLS 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and yy WATER BARRONS. 

as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, | , 444 Ku 

ladies, 3 infants, * * FOR HOUSE, 4 AN CARDEN SEATS. * 
DINNEFORD Axp Co., CAROEN, oO SPADES. 

172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. O NA Gey W > PAKES. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE | Sa Ky e NN 


of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, —Mr. he - OES. 
Hayland, Chemist, 20, High Ousegate, York, writes: “I g 5 Ay OF EVERY MAKE, 2 4 
have sold the Wafers for more than twenty-five years, and my 2 


0 : 
own relatives and customers give testimony to the good they 2 ac LVERY SIZE. < 


have derived from them.” They instantly relieve asthma, CATALOCUES FREE O 
consumption, coughs, colds, gout, rheumatism, and all nervous 


pains, Price 18. 14d. per box. APPLICATION. 
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ITHOUT MEDICINE, 
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EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


end, le. Walleend—Class B, 28s.; Best Inland, 28s. ; FURNITUR n should be made te 
Inland. Class ‘ ke, 16s. Cash on delivery. the BEDFORD P NICON COMPANY (Limited) 
a a * for their Prospectus. Removals effected by railway 


— vans. your Avance wade i required. dle 
2 A L 8.—LEA and CO. 8 PRICES.— — — 


etton or Lambton, 31s.; Wallsend Seconds, 30s. ; COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
Wigan, 26s.; best Silkstone, 27s. ; 26s ; VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
i 3 COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
; Hartley taken for Railweya and other | ements, and also Values 
; Coke, 16s, per 12 sacks. Cash. 8 xeened. 11 every purpose. Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


H and H 3 K E. * . 
6 ; Great Northern 
Stations Kia t- Sung aad Hollowsy; and South Totten-| J IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
ham, N., and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basio, N. W. HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash), 
Pianofortes, 7 cy 7.— — 
IRS 65a. SEWING MACHINE for | Organs, full compass, 10 nen laces Warranted be 
Families; WEIR’S 42s. GLOBE MACHINE for | Guiness. All ia clegant. Walnut, Cases. - Wermunted Dest 


Hand or ee; Wines 04. OBUTTLA LOCK free my G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte 9 


Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 
J. & WEIR, 8, Carlisle-ctrest, Soho-equare, W. EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIO 
ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM, Resident 
C ROSSE & BLACKWE LL, | Physician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, M. b. C. M. M. R. C. S. 
to the Queen, 80HO- sauA RER. Eng.. The extensive alterations and improvements which 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles | have been going on at Ben Rhydding are now complete, and 
of manufacture, which always bear their name | the house is pesteatiy seedy Ser the reception of patitets ond 
CAUTION.—Thirty years’ and address on the labels. visit ra. Hydro-Therapeutic treatment at Ben hydding is 
aided 4 air, beautiful scenery, recreation various 


22 * ; AR. | kinds, „ Tus affords 
l Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. — 6 1 * — — — 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES. 
—— 14 THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform ’ 
1 of uniform BORWICK’S 


a mom © eee et oe) e 
QAUCES for FISH, GAME, . BAKING POWDER. 


—— | Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
pet TED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins | over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
nd a a ee 

Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARK, | patent boxes, by sll Grocers, Gehools, families, and hovets 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY should purchase the 2s. 6d. and 5s, sise, as there is a conside- 


1 


K 


f 


ai 


BOU P8, rable saving. 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- DR. NICHOLS’ 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined OOD of HEALTH. 
ALVES Waki JELLY in bottles, O A Breakfast ead Supper Dish, 
7— 5 ast and Supper Dish. 
Lemon, Madeira, and r n lor pone 1 
NLAVOURING ESSENOCES, distilled from Prevents the need of aperients. 
the ‘fresh Fruite and Spi Orange, Lemon, Purifies the Blood. 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, K., &c. The price places it within the reach of all. 


Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
ROSSk & BLACKWELL'S 
OC Genuine Manufactures alwaye bear their neme and Wholesale Agents—Franks — 14, Little Tower-street, 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Chemists, and 


Italian Warehonsewen THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


throughout the world. o ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sereapanila 1s the great parities of the vioed, it oducts the 


MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c., most salutary changes in disease; cures scr scorbutic 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
65, and 67, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.C. plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
EsTas.isugo 1835. 4 rewoves every impurity of the blood, and humours and 


all 
* — — — Pre 
SAMUEL: BROTHERS, | dn Dott oe e Fd and’ Otmtment, each in ‘boxes, 

CHESTERFIELD and 80d 22 * G B. , 181, 


The 

Lon 
ALBION OVERCOATS, ole ’ 
uced by SAMUEL BRO. don. Lr 


0 t fort, eho — 7 i 
1 * inimi in fit a RUPTU RES. 
n dee Nag, Meraller; For Walk- | BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
a. to Sta, — | or Country; for Rain, Cold, or HITH'S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
eather, -T ; no 
COATS will = —— n the body, is recommended for the follow · 42 2 


. 
— 


gg. 
8 


serviceable, and decided conducers advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
to health. are elegant in style, dom from liability to chade or excoriate; Sed. [i may be wore 
and not oppressive in weight. N J any position of the body, by night or 
‘“‘ULSTERS.” 30s. to 100s. | day; Ach. It admits of every Kind of exercise without the 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. — „„ 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, — tei tpprotation and eee advan the uae of to 


, who 
The extreme durab'lity of Samuel 
Brothers’ “ WEAR-RESISTING | Sher so fully, 


. „ — other 
Travelling Ir wr cred gow — highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 


: 

1 
8 
4 
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Stat e : 

medicines. ; weather, render these suits most Recommended by the eminent Surgeons :—Sir 

op oom tony Suits. . all whose | William . Bart, F. R.. Professor of Sucgery n 
tion, and cramp of — 27 11. King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &e. C. G. 
aod Practical M.D 42s, to 75s. tectors agatost incidental colds or | ic Hospital; W. Bowman, Bede F N. Tate, —— 

. chest complaints need not be de- to King’s : — * ‘Callawa E — — 

E of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and sired, as the woollen fabrics ate | Assistest Surgeos toGuy'aHlospital; W.Coulson,Eey F H. 8. 
RRITABILITY. thoroughly warm to the body +. rr 

RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas without Leing unnecessarily re- Sengnen to the Magseles Reape; 5. Stserd Curling, 0q., 
Shen inh. — it strictive. F.R.C.8., Surgeon = 1 London Hospital; W. J, Fisher, 

8 terrible irritation of the 65 K 67, LUDGATE HILL, Ec. hatin Key Hog. Surgeon 1 Prince Rober Linton’ 
stomach, lasted eighteen . „ F. KS.; James „ Surgeon to the London 
1 have never felt s0 13 S8. SAMUEL BROTHERS, Nas. Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.RS.; and many 


others. 

PARENTS and GUARDIANS A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
cannot more sdvisedly study their | (which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
w., at 28.; of lib, B , “Wy, own interests end the welfare of | ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips 
28s. ; 50s. oys d- their young dependants than by | tothe Manufacturer. ; 
De ARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA adcpting for them these new and Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 R . gt / 77 renowned Suits, made ſrom the best Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 26s. d., and 318. 64. 
cupe at 20, 24 cups, . 6d.; 48 cups, d. 288 cups, 30s, ; esisting Wools, aud in the processes of | Postage, fr we. 


cu Spinning and Weaving so adroit! Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., and 52s 6d., 
* BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— Suits and carefully manufactured as to | Postage, free. i. 
They soothe the $ irritable stomach and merves, As. offer every resistance to hard wear, Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

in pauses and sickness, even in or at sea, heart thus being proportionally economi- Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Jos 

— — a bes or bitter taste on waking up, 0 (Reg.) . oan 

— g * iu left by tobacc ies of growing boys. 

or drinbing. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 16s. to 42s. BUYS’ OVERCOATS. LASTIC STOUKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourisb- 12s. 6d. to 45s. —The material of which these are made is recom- 

70 and sustaining than even meat. —I Ib., 3s, 6d. ; 2Ib., bs, ; BOYS’ ULSTERS and mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 

1 l., 50s. ULSTERKENS. (Regd.) 15s, 6d. T.esaible, and the test imventioa for giving eilictent and per- 
Ts: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, to 50s. manent support iv all caces of WEARN Es3 aud swelling of 
| hegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. i- 

Ve ; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis porous, Lalit in tex.use. 4 ½ iuespeusive, and is crawp on 
| Tomaso rossi, Milan I, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 2¢ The famous Trade Mark, “SYDENHAM,” indicates the | uke an ordircry stocking. Price 4a. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 

29 Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Walifisch Gase Special Manufacture of SAMUEL BROTHERS, | \6s. esch. Fostage, free. 


Vienna; aud at the Grocers aud Chemists m every town. SYDENB AM HOUSE, 65 and 67, LUDGATE-HILL. John W dite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londus. 
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FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


to obviate enti 


the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary 
auntie diesel dae Shep aap ny Gqecemindl, ther cive a0 


description. These Kitcheners are 
pressive amount of beat; and properly 


0 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equ than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front ef the fire if desired. The various sines to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


„ most delicious and valuable artiole. Standard 


FRI S 


CARACAS 


COCOA 


_owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


WINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church 
Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. 


Furniture Manufacturers, | 8 Manchester. 
CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS. EAT MATS. 


presses asp WEDDING OUTFITS. 


DRESSMAKING, 
FURS, MANTLES, 
BONNETS, AND 
LADIES’ 


Ladies selecting 


requisite in our large and varied Stock. 
the Premises, under the supervision of thoroughly qualified assistants. 
Experienced Dressmakers and Fitters always in attendance, and convenient 


their BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX will find every 
The goods are manufactured on 


Private Fitting-rooms provided on the ground floor. 


UNDER- 
CLOTHING. 


WILLIAM TARN & CO., 


Newington Causeway and New Kent-road, S. B. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFA, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS, 
T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218, 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 688. Electro, £ 11 128. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from 43 N 
Blectro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lampe Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronse Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues Sree.) 


Fenders—Bright, from 45 Bronze, from 3s. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedstea is—Rrass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—z licht, s2s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—;f., CI N, to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c. 
(Catalogues free.) 


, 


DEANE & Co., 46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


20 ENGLISH WIVES Require 
9 BLAKE’S PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washi id. Gained the 


Sent free upon receipt of P.O.O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


GRANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
„Queen's Quality,” as supplied to Her Majesty. Delicious. 
Invigorating. A valuable tonic, 42s. doz, net. 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
2 Ae Quality,” end for Travelling. 50s, per 
os, net, 

GRANTS. —— CHERRY BRANDY, 

\ 
2 8 RANT, Dutillery, Maidstone. “Carvinge free’ te 
. GAS a £5 10s, Od., 
Bole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, A Old Bailes, E. C. 
Barrington- road S. W. . 


Factory, 98, 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put up by them in 
ONE OUNCE PACKETS 


in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced fac- 
simile of that used for the Two-Ounce Packets. 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of ha their Linens 
„. ir Laundretses 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a — ao gratifying 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
- CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDZ 
REPUTATION, 


AND I8 


A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE of CONSTANT 
UTILITY. 

NOTE.—The of another Corn Flour to be “ the 

best” is entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotation 

from the Lancet which is being used in support of this 


retension does not convey the ion of that journal.— Vide 
1 November 13, 1875. il 4 


so MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS. 

GENUINE SCOTCH ORANGE MARMALADB. 

GENUINE SCOTCH PURE 
SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR UBE. 
Dry Lobsters in ‘Tins, for Salads, Curries, &c. 

Ham and Chicken Sausages in Skius and Tins. 
DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of upwards of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 

Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


JNO. GOSNELL X COS 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, B. C. 


per pot. 


— ——-¼— . — 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 
Enabling Parents, Teachers, and Ministers to unite in 
TRAINING CHILDREN IN BIBLE REBLIGION. 
The SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER. 
Cloth 2. Over 700 Lessons for all Teachers. 
BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG. 
ld, 2d, 3d. For Parents to help their Children and 
test their progress, 

ONE SET, Post free, for Half-e-Crown. 

For Model Lessons, or further particulars apply at the 
SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACAING DEPOSITORY, 
15, Paternoster Square, E. C. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


J ANDRE'S NEW PIANO MUSIC. 
= — 

Breathe not of parting, 33. Scotch Tour, 

Belle Mahone. 3s. Irish ' 31 

English Tour. 88. Welsh Tour. 3s 


Blossoms of Opera, Nos. 1 to 25, easy, each ls. 


OME ö — — 2 of 
— 2 2 — expressly 

meaiscion, enitable for ahildren oe spasaal Cndeuts whe e- 
quire simple 
one of the 


NS RELATING to the 
C. 15th edition Ja., or in limp 


WI 
cloth, ls. 64. 


“Mr. Wess to the 
Theory of Music’ was originally | the talented 
a Ty 
ia ran 
—1 — 1 2 tiaaial baad — 
Vide Brighton Times, 
WHEN SPARROWS BUILD. Song. Words 


* Idontow; music by Mies Linpsar 
(Mn. J. W. Bluse). Price 3s ; post free for 16 stamps. 
“This song, with its suggestive frontpiece, will, we are 
sure, become a great favourite im the drawing-room.” —Vide 


Landon: Robert Cocks and Ce- New Burlington-street, 
aud of all Musiceeliers. 


IFE in LONDON 


Mary McCarthy and ber Work. By Rey, 
Graphic 


LECTURES and SERMONS, By Rev. W. Morir 
Punsnon, LL.D. Thick, toned paper, 400 
pages, with a fine Steel Portrait, half real morocco, gilt 
edges, price 128. 6d. 

The * 42 BIBLE : their History 
dare boards: gilt edges, nn ” 


PULPIT ECHOES : a Series of Select Discourses 
hy Eminent Clergymen and Ministers of all Denomina- 
tions. Revised by the Authors. Vol, I. Demy dvo, 
cloth gilt, price 2a, 6d. 

CATHOLIC SERMONS, Vols, I. and II. Select 
Discourses by Eminent Mi of various Denomina- 
tions. Revised by the Authors, Cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d 


F. E. LONGLEY, 39, Warwick lane, E. C. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 

From J. Williams, No. 22, Marisehal-street, Aberdeen, 
LONG AND HEALTHY LITE. 


Now 


stam prospectus. Photo- 
frapte of Chapala in various h „ wea from 10) to 


W. RANGER, Architect, 8, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —8See 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


Cure WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTUR 


TU 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and 1 1— 
For ing and clearing the blood from all i itier, 


Cures Glandular Sw 
Clears the Blood from 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the 


taste, and warranted 
free from any 


injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the solicits sufferers to give it a tris! 
to test its value. 


Thousands of Testimomiais from all parts. 

Bold in bottles, 2s. Gd. each, and i cases containing six 
times the quantity, IIS. each —Autfcient to effect a ent 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATEI!? MEDICINE VENDORS 


— — United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any on receipt of 80 or 132 stamps by 
F. I. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
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* GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE. 
: Price One Shilling. 


NovemBper—ConrTenrtTs, 


Calbot’s Rival. By Julia Hawthorne. 
hawe of the Matterhorn, By H. Schuts Wilson, of 


— Foundations 

A Colonial Political Crisis. By J. A. 

Lames OOS OS ee ae eee "Baited by 
his Literary Executor: W ullagh Torrens, M. F. X 
— 2 

Douglas Jerrold and bis Letters. By Charles and Mary 


Cowden Clarke. Part III. (Concluded. 


Deronda the Jew. Author of Sketches 
of A Jewish We 


of the Sword: a Romance. By Robert Buchanan. 
y Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


RARE G 0 O D LUC K: 
A FORTUNE IN SEVEN STROKES, 
, Sento. Price One 


London: Grant and Co., 72 to 78, Turumill-street, E C.; 
and all Booksellers and Railway Bookatalls. 


“ Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’ !”—John Bull. 
Now ready, at all wey Railway Stations, price 


illing, 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 192, for Novemurr, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
I. 1 — By Authony Trollope, Authur 


ers. 
i XXI, XXXIL, XXXIII,, XXXIV. and 


XL A. Au bid Man's Darling. By the Author of “ Bitter 


Fruit,” Kc. Chapters V., VL, and VIL. 
„ Cases for 
obtained at all sellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR- 


BOOK for 1877. 


NOTICE.—COMMUNICATIONS for the EDITOR should 


the volumes of “ Temple Bar” can be 


be sent IMMEDIATELY to the Rev. R. Ashton, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, E. C. 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE OONGREGATIONALIST for 
6 NOVEMBER. 
Edited by R. W. DALE, M. A. 
4 Conraxrs. 

The Late Dr. Halley. 
Sanctification by Faith. 


eS & oS ae. I1l.—The Second Year of 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
THE VISION OF GOD, 
AND OTHER SEKMONS, 
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By HENRY ALLON. D. p. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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RO D HILL: 
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London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
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boards. 
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8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth 
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DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


2 ＋ 1 — poe TRY — of use, and 


SP 


other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 


se tab eB 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., K. D., M.B.0.8.E. 


DARLOW’S 


MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


From the Rev. Dr. KERNAHAN, X. A., Ph. D., F.G.8., 
&c., Eaitor of “ Dickinson's Theological;Quarterly.” 
St. Alban’s, March 28, 1876. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
GeytLexex,—I have pleasure in stating that I have 


deprived much benefit from the use of your Magnetic Chest 
rr been since the 


a eee te Ge alae a > proper 
aaa truly, Ames Keenwanan. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKIN- 
BON, ESQ., M. D., M R. C. 8. 


76, Wim , Cavendish-equare, W. 9 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. June 15, 1876. 
‘Bin, —Sinee March, 1874, of the value of You to 


r jo 


express 


— ant a cd dee e as in my 
To boch IN Sop Soewer Sy entering 
Eee a an arm. which obliged to resort to in a 


Tn addition to the cases I before apecified I can now add 


some experience of the u of oases of de- 


it 
weakness proceeds from a low vitality in 
the great nervous centres, or in the abe, ae of assi- 
milation, nutrition, and blood pu also in weak 
throats from nervous affe 
Sir, yours faithfully, 
Garn Witxtxsox, M D., M.B.0.8.E. 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 
betas, 


New 
PATENT — i — now 10 —.— 
Magnetine Throat ve 
found benefit fro of i 
MAGNETINE |The binent was immed ‘and has 
continued. The night ness, the 
CURATIVE result of a bronchial a has now 
I am, Gentleme: 
APPLIANCES. | | 
Earn Bupp. 
MAGNETINE, 
— have failed to obtain relief from 


of very in- 


success of Messrs. Dartow and Co.’s 
C App Appliances during the and 


Years is evidenoe of their appreciation — the pu 
the testimony of gentlemen of the eat standing in 
medical profession is that GNET NE far surpasses a 
other inventions of a similar oter for curative purposes; 
and experience has proved that in ae intricate cases, 
where ordinary — — has failed, the disorders have 


readily yielded to the gentle, soothing, yet vitalising influence 
of the Magnetine Appliances. * 
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